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Foreword 


The present guide book replaces my Ancient Tripolitania (Tripoli, 
1946). Since 1946 Italian and British archzologists have thrown 
much fresh light on the antiquities of Tripolitania; and, quite apart 
from this, many passages in the earlier work called for substantial 
revision and amplification. The present work is therefore virtually a 
new one, a fact which it has seemed better to indicate by a change 
of title. 

The excavation of ancient Tripolitania is the brilliant achieve- 
ment of Italian archeology: notably of Professors Salvatore Auri- 
gemma, Pietro Romanelli, Renato Bartoccini, Giacomo Guidi, and 
Giacomo Caputo, who successively filled the post of Soprintendente 
agli Scavi e Monumenti della Libia. Since the war Italian archezo- 
logists, who are happily continuing their fruitful work in the 
country, have been joined by a number of their British colleagues, 
including Mrs. Olwen Brogan, Dr. Kathleen Kenyon, Miss Joyce 
Reynolds, Professor Jocelyn Toynbee, Mr. Richard Goodchild, 
Mr. David Oates and Mr. John Ward Perkins. In default of foot- 
notes, which would be out of place in a work of this nature, I can 
only make here a general confession of the extensive raids I have 
carried out on the published works of these Italian and British 
scholars, to whose names must be added those of Dr. Gennaro 
Pesce and Dr. Nevio Degrassi. 

It is my duty to record my sincere thanks to the Government of 
Tripolitania for making the publication of this work possible. The 
invitation to revise my earlier guide came from Mr. C. N. Johns as 
Superintendent of the Department of Antiquities, Tripoli; to him, 
and to his successors, Mr. Goodchild and Professor Ernesto Vergara 
Caffarelli, [ am most grateful for their constant support and en- 
couragement. I am also deeply indebted for help in the preparation 
of the book. Mrs. Brogan, Mr. Bernard Ashmole and Professor 
Martin Robertson have made many valuable suggestions for the 
improvement of my text; and Mrs. Brogan has allowed me to use 
unpublished material of her own. Professor Caputo, to whose cor- 
dial co-operation ten years ago I owe much of my knowledge of 
Tripolitanian antiquities, has remained an unfailing source of in- 
formation. Mr. Ward Perkins and Mr. Goodchild have given me 
expert advice on several points. Colonel Peter de Daehn, Librarian 
of the American Academy in Rome, and Professor Bartoccini 
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generously supplied the photographs from which plates 5 and 10a 
were made respectively. Mr. Oates has kindly permitted me to 
make use of his reconstruction of an oil-press and plan of Henscir 
Sidi Hamdan. For permission to reproduce copyright illustrations 
I am much indebted to Mr. Genah of Tripoli, Sir Bruce Ingram, 
Editor of The Illustrated London News, and the Directors of the 
American Academy and British School at Rome. 

The book has been seen through the press under the expert and 
patient supervision of Mr. Glen Freebairn, to whom I am greatly 
obliged. My mother-in-law provided an autograph and translation 
of the passage from Ibn Khaldun which appears on p. 5. The tedious 
task of reading the final proofs was kindly undertaken by Mrs. G. M. 
Sargeaunt and my father. Lastly, I want to thank Mr. and Mrs. John 
McCarthy for their delightful hospitality to my wife and myself in 
Tripoli; and to pay tribute to my wife, whose constant encourage- 
ment and untiring exertions in the varied roles of archeologist, 
draughtsman, photographer and typist make this book as much 
hers as mine. 


D.E.L.H. 
December 1955 


I have taken the opportunity of a reprint to make a number of 
minor changes and corrections in the text, but no new material has 
been introduced and the original pagination remains unaltered. 


D.E.L.H. 


February 1959 


This reprint has enabled me to correct one or two errors brought 
to my attention since the last edition in February, 1959; but other- 


wise the text is unaltered. 
D.E.L.H. 


March 1965 
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PART HT 


A historical summary 


The antiquities of Tripolitania 


THE LAND 


NORTH Africa, says Strabo, resembles a leopard’s skin, its habit- 
able areas being scattered like spots over a background of waterless 
desert. The image is an apt one; and we may picture Tripolitania 
as a group of such spots, sufficiently isolated from the rest of North 
Africa to have a history of their own, yet clearly differentiated 
among themselves by relief and climate. 

The dominant feature of Tripolitania’s relief is the Gebel. Strictly 
speaking, the Gebel is not a range of hills but the precipitous edge 
of the Saharan plateau, frayed by short, deep wadis descending 
northwards from the watershed, which rises in places to a consider- 
able height (Kaf Tigrinnah, 837 metres). The Gebel meets the sea at 
Gabés, in Tunisia and at Fonduk en-Naggaza eighteen km. west of 
Homs; between these extremities the escarpment runs inland in a 
great arc enclosing the flat coastal plain of the Gefara. East of Fon- 
duk en-Naggaza the high ground again retreats from the coast at Ras 
el-Mergheb and subsides south-eastwards, flanking the narrow 
coastal corridor of Homs. Across this coastal corridor flows Tripoli- 
tania’s only perennial stream, the Wadi Caam, which rises in the 
Msellata hills as the Wadi Tareglat, and flows underground until 
within a few kilometres of the sea. 

Behind the Gebel the Saharan plateau slopes away gently, merging 
south-westwards into the Great Eastern Erg, south-eastwards into 
the low hinterland of the Gulf of Sidra. To the south a saddle of 
rather higher ground leads to the Hamada el-Hamra, a vast stony 
upland flanked on the east by the Gebel es-Soda or Black Mountains. 
In the area between the Hamada and the Gulf of Sidra lie the basins 
of three great Pleistocene wadis, the Sofeggin, Zemzem and Bei el- 
Chebir. South of the Hamada stretches the sand-desert of the Idehan 
intersected by the wadis of the Fezzan. 

In summer the whole country lies within the zone of the north- 
easterly trade-winds which bring steadily hot and rainless weather. 
But in winter their hold on the coastal region is disputed by the rain- 
bearing north-westerlies which characterize the winter climate of the 
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Mediterranean. The areas of highest annual rainfall in Tripolitania 
are the coastal strip between Sabratha and Misurata, and the 
eastern Gebel between Jefren and the coast where the high ground 
causes precipitation. As we should expect, these are the country’s 
most thickly populated areas. The coastal strip, which has the 
additional advantage of good supplies of underground water, is the 
only part of Tripolitania able to maintain a fully developed urban 
civilization; but the eastern Gebel supports a relatively large static 
population engaged in dry-farming and olive- and fruit-tree cultiva- 
tion. West of a line joining Sabratha and Jefren the country lies in the 
rain-shadow of the Aurés. There are still large hill-villages such as 
Cabao and Nalut in the central Gebel; but here, and on the coast, 
settlements tend to grow sparser and more oasis-like, the further 
west one goes; and the interior of the Gefara is virtually desert. East 
of Misurata the shores of-the Gulf of Sidra are partly masked from 
the rainy winds by the eastern Gebel and also suffer from their 
southerly latitude and lack of relief. Nevertheless a narrow coastal 
belt stretching from the mouth of the Wadi Bei el-Chebir to the 
Cyrenaic frontier receives enough rain to support a small popula- 
tion of shifting agriculturalists and grazers. 

Behind the Gebel rainfall decreases sharply. Between Nalut and 
Giado the desert approaches within about thirty km. of the escarp- 
ment. Further east, in the Wadis Sofeggin and Zemzem and their 
tributaries, semi-nomadic tribes graze their flocks, and catch a crop 
if the rains come at the right time. The rest of the country lies beyond 
the reach of Mediterranean influences. The Fezzan and the desert 
oases depend mainly on subterranean water for the irrigation of their 
plantations; but even in the Fezzan an occasional rainstorm will turn 
the wadis into ephemeral rivers. 

For the farmer the greatest disadvantage of the Tripolitanian 
climate is its incalculability. Tripolitania has no Atlas mountains to 
act as a barrier between desert and coast; and winter turns the 
northern part of the country into a climafic no-man’s-land. A fami- 
liar effect of this atmospheric instability is the Ghibli, the scorching, 
sand-laden south wind, which may set in at any season and often 
causes great damage to crops and vine- and olive-blossom. But still 
more harmful is the irregularity of the rainfall. If no rain falls in 
November, the earth will be too hard and dry for sowing; and if it 
does not rain again in March when crops are ripening, they will be 
in danger of being burnt up. If, as often happens, the bulk of the 
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annual rainfall is crowded into a few days of torrential downpour, 
it is largely lost to the farmer owing to the high rate of run-off in 
the extensive river-system inherited from the rains of the Pleisto- 
cene period. The main result of such inundations is to carry hundreds 
of tons of good soil down from the hills to the Gefara, where it turns 
to dust. 

The question has often been asked whether climatic conditions 
were easier for the farmers of antiquity, the remains of whose farms 
are frequently found deep in the semi-desert interior of the country. 
The evidence is difficult to assess. Like other Mediterranean lands, 
the northern part of the country was probably more thickly wooded 
in antiquity; Herodotus, for instance, speaks of the ‘Hill of the 
Graces’ (Msellata) as tree-covered, and Strabo mentions woodlands 
on the promontory of Cephalae (Cape Misurata). In such wooded 
areas precipitation was no doubt a little greater, and run-off and soil- 
erosion slower, than they are now. But other passages in ancient 
writers warn us against too sweeping generalizations. After remark- 
ing on the fertility of the Hill of the Graces, Herodotus hastens to 
add that it was the exception in a treeless and rainless land; Sallust 
speaks of the deserts which separate Lepcis from Tunisia and 
Cyrenaica; and Lucan declares, no doubt with poetical exaggeration, 
that ‘there is not a green branch to be found in all the stretch of 
arid sand between burning Lepcis and torrid Berenice (Benghazi)’. 

It is in the interior of the country that the difference between 
ancient and modern conditions seems least open to dispute. There 
is abundant evidence of the existence there in antiquity of animals 
which could not survive to-day. Herodotus tells us that the 
Garamantes of the Fezzan used to hunt the Ethiopian Troglodytes 
(probably the inhabitants of Tibesti known as the Rock Tibbu) in 
chariots drawn by horses, and such vehicles are frequently repre- 
sented on prehistoric rock-pictures in the Fezzan (jig. 1). It is in- 
teresting to compare with this ancient testimony the remarks of the 
early nineteenth-century explorer, Captain Lyon. Speaking of travel 
in the Fezzan, he says of horses that they ‘generally occasion more 
trouble to a caravan than anything else. The immense quantity of 
water necessary to be taken for them, is always averaged at one 
camel for each horse, not including other loads of corn or dates for 
their food’. Rock-pictures and ancient writers also attest the presence 
of large herds of cattle in the interior, the long-horned, backward- 
grazing cattle of the Garamantes being especially famous. And 
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lastly ‘wildernesses of elephants’ are recorded by Pliny in the 
hinterland of the western Gebel. The more abundant water-supplies 
such animals imply may have been due in part to greater rain- 
fall, an aftermath, perhaps, of the wetter climate which parts of 
the Sahara are known to have experienced in Neolithic times. But 
the main explanation is probably to be sought in the fact that the 
enormous reserves of water accumulated under the Sahara during 
the rainy Pleistocene period had not yet sunk so far beneath the 
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Fig. 1. Rock-picture in the Wadi Zigza, Fezzan. 


surface. Even now it would require only a relatively small rise in the 
level of ground-water to restore vegetation to many a wadi-bottom 
and line it with waterholes. 

We may end this brief geographical survey with a word about 
communications. The coastal plain of Tripolitania forms part of a 
natural corridor connecting Egypt and North-west Africa; and 
throughout history its inhabitants have watched invaders from one 
side or the other pass by on their way to richer lands beyond. The 
Tripolitanians’ own political and cultural ties have been with the 
west rather than the east, for the large centres of habitation in the 
coastal area are cut off from Cyrenaica by the desolate shores of the 
Gulf of Sidra. The Fezzan, on the other hand, has tended to have 
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closer bonds with Cyrenaica and Egypt, with which it is connected 
by a chain of conveniently spaced oases. 

In the country’s economic history the communications which have 
played the largest part are the trans-Saharan caravan routes. 
East of Cape Bon the Mediterranean bites three hundred miles 
south into the African coast, outflanks the Atlas mountains, and 
brings cheap sea-transport to the threshold of the desert. It was 
inevitable, therefore, that the Tripolitanian coast should attract a 
large share of the trade in luxury goods which existed between the 
Sudan and the Mediterranean from earliest times. Of the two main 
caravan routes debouching on the Tripolitanian coast, one passed 
through Ghadames and skirted the west side of the Hamada el- 
Hamra, the other came from the Fezzan and kept to the east of the 
Hamada, passing through Giofra oasis and Bu Ngem. 

The only serious disability from which the Tripolitanian caravan 
trade suffered was the country’s unfavourable sea communications. 
The choice of outlets to sea was strictly limited, for Tripolitania’s 
coastline is straight and lacks good natural harbours. Occasionally 
coastal reefs lent themselves for conversion into modest roadsteads, 
as at Lepcis, Oea (Tripoli), and Sabratha; but such places were 
few and far between. The fear which this harbourless coast with its 
sudden storms and treacherous shoals inspired in ancient sailors is 
reflected in the name of Syrtes or Drag-nets given by the Greeks to 
the Gulfs of Gabés and Sidra. 


THE LIBYANS 


THE name Libyan (Lebu), which first appears in Egyptian texts of the 
second millennium B.c., was originally that of a tribe or group of 
tribes inhabiting Cyrenaica; but the Greeks extended it to all the 
Hamitic peoples of North Africa whose language, physical char- 
acteristics and manners distinguished them from the negro and 
negroid ‘Aethiopians’ of the Sudan. Like the Hamites of predynastic 
Egypt and Nubia, the earliest Libyans were closely related to the 
long-headed, brown-skinned, dark-haired race that had established 
itself throughout the Mediterranean basin by the end of the Old 
Stone Age (about 10,000 B.c.). Later, these original ‘Mediter- 
ranean’ Libyans were joined by fair-skinned, blue-eyed immigrants 
with red or blond hair, whose, origin, though presumably European, 
is a problem still to be solved. Both types of Libyan are attested 
throughout antiquity, and both are still represented among the 
modern Berber population. 

The earliest account we have of the Tripolitanian Libyans is that 
of Herodotus, who wrote in the fifth century B.c., but took much 
of his information about North Africa from the sixth-century Greek 
explorer Hecataeus. From Herodotus we learn the names and 
positions of the chief Tripolitanian tribes. The east and south shores 
of the Gulf of Sidra (Greater Syrtes) were occupied by the Nasa- 
mones, one of the most powerful Libyan peoples. At one time, so his 
Libyan informants told Herodotus, the south shore of the Gulf had 
been inhabited by the Psylli; but this people had gone to war 
with the South Wind for drying up their water-cisterns and had 
perished to a man in a sandstorm. Since, however, we find the Psylli 
back in the coastal region in Roman times, we may guess that 
the Nasamones had temporarily driven their weaker neighbours 
into the barren hinterland. The Nasamones’ western neighbours, 
Herodotus continues, were the Macae, whose territory extended 
as far as the Wadi Caam area. West of the Macae the Gebel 
was inhabited by the Gindanes, the coastal plain by the Lotophagi 
or Lotus-eaters, followed by the Machlyes, who stretched as far 
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as Lake Tritonis (Shott el-Gerid). In the interior of the country 
were the Garamantes, a powerful tribe inhabiting an oasis thirty 
days’ journey south of the Lotophagi, which, as we know from later 
writers, is to be identified with the Fezzan. Some ancient sources 
describe the Garamantes as ‘Aethiopians’; but Italian excavations in 
the Wadi el-Agial, where many thousands of their graves have been 
found, prove that their physical type was in fact predomi- 
nantly ‘Mediterranean’, and that Herodotus was therefore right to 
include them among the Libyan tribes. Herodotus also mentions 
other Garamantes living inland of the Nasamones; but his descrip- 
tion of these as a timid folk ignorant of the arts of war agrees so 
little with all that is known of the Fezzanese Garamantes that they 
can hardly be one and the same people. Possibly the peaceful 
Garamantes should be the Gamphasantes, a tribe recorded in this 
area by later writers. 

With the exception of the Gindanes who are not again mentioned 
by any later writer, the tribal picture given by Herodotus remains 
substantially unchanged throughout the greater part of antiquity. 
Many new tribal names, it is true, occur in the later geographers; 
but these names, we may be fairly certain, denote local fractions of 
the main tribal divisions. It is only in the later Roman period, from 
the third century A.D. onwards, that we come upon new names 
which are obviously those of large tribes: Ifuraces, Austurians, 
Leuathae. But whether these are new arrivals in the country or new 
groupings of old inhabitants, we can hardly tell. 

Contrasting them with the sedentary agriculturalists of the Atlas 
region, Herodotus describes the Libyan tribes of Tripolitania and 
Cyrenaica as milk-drinking and flesh-eating (i.e., pastoral) nomads. 
No doubt this generalization was broadly true, but cultivation was 
by no means unknown among the eastern Libyans, and much of 
their movement seems to have been no more than seasonal migra- 
tion between fixed areas. The Macae, for example, drove their cattle 
up into the Gebel every summer for water, but Herodotus himself 
remarks on the bumper crops raised in the Wadi Caam region, which 
surpassed even the proverbial Babylon in its yield. Date-palms were 
cultivated at Augila oasis, whither the Nasamones migrated every 
year for the harvest, leaving their cattle on the coast. The Gara- 
mantes, probably the largest of the Tripolitanian tribes, were en- 
tirely sedentary and cultivated their wadi-beds by ‘laying earth upon 
the salt’. 
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Nevertheless, in a country so near the margin of drought as 
Tripolitania, pastoralism and hunting, and still more primitive 
forms of food collecting, must always have played an important 
part in the general economy. Domestic animals kept by the Libyans 
included sheep and goats as well as cattle; but, since the wealth of a 
tribe consisted in its herds and flocks, domestic animals were only 
sparingly slaughtered for food: their main purpose was to provide 
milk. Meat was supplied as far as possible by hunting, the chief 
game being probably antelope and gazelle. Locusts were as common 
an article of diet then as now; the Nasamones used to mix the dried 
and powdered insects with their milk. The ‘lotus’ eaten by the Loto- 
phagi, and also to a lesser extent by the Machlyes, was probably 
the rhamnus zizyphus, a shrub which is indigenous to the Sirtic 
coast. 

The nomadic Libyans had the reputation in antiquity of being 
the healthiest of mankind. Whatever truth there may have been in 
this reputation was no doubt the result of a natural selection of the 
fittest imposed by a rigorous way of life. The Libyans themselves, 
according to Herodotus, attributed their exceptional health to the 
practice of cauterizing their children on the crown of the head or 
on the temples with uncleaned sheep’s wool ‘to the end that humours 
flowing down from the head may not injure them as long as they 
live’. Cautery, we may note in passing, is still a favourite remedy 
among the Berbers. 

With the notable exception of the chariots used by the Gara- 
mantes, the Libyans’ material equipment appears to have been of a 
primitive simplicity. Tools and weapons continued to be made of 
stone long after metal had come into general use elsewhere: at Zin- 
checra in the Wadi el-Agial ‘Stone Age’ implements have been 
found in a building of the Roman period. Manufactured metal 
objects must, of course, have begun to reach the tribesmen from 
their more civilized neighbours at an early date; but it seems likely, 
nevertheless, that they remained an exotic rarity, and that indigenous 
metal-working never developed on any large scale. Significantly, the 
typical Libyan weapons throughout antiquity were the club, spear 
and bow, Stone Age weapons which precede the invention of metal 
blades. Pottery, likewise, appears to have been slow to develop, and 
the potter’s wheel was perhaps unknown before the Roman period. 
Hand-made pottery, with incised and painted decoration, was still 
being produced by the Garamantes in the third century A.D. Ordinary 
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domestic vessels, other than those used for cooking, were probably 
of wood, skin or ostrich-egg. Libyan houses were no less primitive. 
The characteristic Libyan dwelling was the mapalium, a flimsy hut 
made of wattled grass or asphodel on a framework of sticks, and 
resembling, according to Sallust, an upturned boat. Other forms of 
abode are, however, also recorded. The Garamantes, like the modern 
Bedouin of Tripolitania, lived in tents made of animal skins; and 
some Sirtic peoples inhabited subterranean or troglodytic dwellings, 
a type of house that has continued in use until the present day in the 
Gebel. 

Clothes were normally of skin. According to Herodotus, Libyan 
women wore leather dresses and cloaks of goatskin dyed red and 
fringed with leather thongs. Ordinary male attire seems to have been 
more exiguous; but Libyan chieftains wore long coats of patterned 
cloth and set ostrich feathers in their hair as a badge of rank. The 
Nasamones put upright birds’ wings on their heads when travelling. 
Each tribe seems to have had its own way of hair-dressing. The 
Macae, for example, grew a high tuft on the crown of the head and 
shaved the rest, while the Machlyes shaved the front of the head, 
but let the back grow. 

Our information about the social and political organization of 
the Libyans is scanty. We know from Herodotus that the Nasamones 
practised polygamy, and the custom was no doubt general. Some 
tribes allowed their women considerable premarital freedom for the 
sake of acquiring dowries, as the Berber Ouled Nailah do today. But 
the charges of promiscuity which many Greek and Roman writers 
bring against the Libyans are clearly exaggerated, and probably due 
to ignorance of polygamy as a social institution. Married women 
occupied a position of honour in society, and, as among the modern 
Touareg, descent was traced on the mother’s side. The large family 
groups resulting from polygamy must have tended to become inde- 
pendent units, but the assertion of Pomponius Mela (first century 
A.D.) that the Libyans lived in a state of anarchy, each family a law 
to itself and regardless of others, is disproved by the existence of such 
stable tribal organizations as the Nasamones and Garamantes. 
These two great tribes are known to have been ruled by ‘kings’, who 
were probably elected, and could perhaps be deposed, by an assembly 
of tribal elders. Occasionally we hear of a coalition of tribes formed 
for war, but none seems to have outlived its immediate purpose. 

It remains to say something of the Libyans’ religious beliefs and 
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practices, though here, too, our knowledge is extremely fragmentary. 
The region of belief between medicine and magic is represented by 
the custom, already mentioned, of cauterizing the young, and also 
by snake-charming, which the Psylli practised extensively. The Psylli 
had the reputation of being immune from snake bites themselves, 
even testing the legitimacy of their children by exposing them to 
snakes; and they were also famous for their power to cure snake- 
bites in others, the cure being effected either by the application of 
saliva or, in stubborn cases, by bodily contact. Such was their 
renown that Psyllan doctors were called in by Augustus in a vain 
attempt to revive the dead Cleopatra. , 

Among practices of more purely magical significance we may 
mention the Nasamonian custom of pledging faith, whereby each 
party gave the other water to drink out of his own hand, or, if no 
water was available, earth to lick. 

The Libyans’ funeral ritual and elaborate cult of the dead point to 
the same preoccupation with the after-life which we find in ancient 
Egypt. Inhumation was universal. The Garamantes, as Italian dis- 
coveries in the Wadi el-Agial have abundantly proved, buried their 
dead lying in a contracted position on one side. Contracted burial, 
which is common to many Mediterranean peoples in the Stone Age, 
is believed to have originated in the practice of trussing the corpse 
to prevent the ghost coming back to disturb the living; but we may 
question how far this idea was still dominant among the Gara- 
mantes. A different conception, at all events, is implied by the 
Nasamones’ custom, reported by Herodotus, of interring the dead 
in a sitting position. Here the dead is thought of as a power for good 
rather than evil. A Tripolitanian tribe, which the Arab traveller Al 
Tijani found still practising this form of burial as late as the four- 
teenth century, assured him that the dead man’s son would enjoy 
prosperity and respect so long as his father’s corpse remained up- 
right. The same order of belief inspires two epitaphs from the 
mausolea of Ghirza (p. 155) which express the hope that the deceased 
will visit their children’s children and grandchildren, and make 
them men such as they themselves have been. 

Baleful or benevolent, the dead required a permanent resting- 
place, where he could be assured of continuing attention. Thousands 
of stone-built tombs, many of them monumental in character, 
survive in the Wadi el-Agial to bear witness to the care with which 
the tent-dwelling Garamantes housed their dead. Calcined bones 
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and other remains found in several of the tombs examined by the 
Italians tell of sacrificial meals given to the dead at the time of the 
burial; and a number of tombs were provided externally with stone 
offering-tables, on which the dead man’s family could continue to 
place regular offerings of food and drink after the closing of the 
tomb. The offering-tables are invariably associated with small 
obelisks and crudely shaped horns or hands of stone, symbols, 
presumably, of the funeral cult. 

Like the marabouts of later times, the tombs of famous men were 





Fig. 2. Rock-picture at Maia Dib in the Wadi Marsit, Mizda. 


holy places. When swearing oaths the Nasamones laid a hand on the 
tomb of some person noted for justice and goodness, and swore by 
his name. A member of the same tribe in doubt about the future 
would visit the tomb of an ancestor and, having prayed, lie down to 
sleep on it, accepting as prophetic whatever dream might come to 
him. The religious attitude to the dead implied by such customs cul- 
minated in the worship of eponymous tribal ancestors, among whom 
we hear of Garamas, Nasamon and Psyllus. The ‘tomb’ of Psyllus 
was still to be seen on the shore of the Gulf of Sidra in Pliny’s day. 

We learn from Herodotus that the only gods to whom the nomadic 
Libyans sacrificed were the sun and the moon, and he describes how, 
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when sacrificing an animal to these deities, they first cut off an ear 
and flung it over the house before wringing its neck. To this solar 
cult we must no doubt ascribe an imposing rock-drawing at Maia 
Dib, some thirty kilometres south of Mizda, which shows a bull 
carrying the sun disc between its horns in the manner of the solar 
bulls of Egypt (fig. 2). The fact that an indigenous solar cult already 
existed probably contributed to the popularity among the Libyans 
of the Egyptian solar ram-god Amon-Ra, whose cult was introduced 
from Thebes to Siwa oasis not later than the sixth century B.c. Amon- 
Ra’s sanctuary at Siwa was especially famous for its oracle, and it 
has been plausibly suggested that the cult of the Theban god was 
grafted on to that of a prophetic tribal ancestor of the Siwans. Amon- 
Ra was, in turn, himself identified with the Greek Zeus (Zeus-Am- 
mon) and confused with the Carthaginian Baal Hammon. The wide- 
spread cult of Ammon in Tripolitania is attested by the place names 
ad Ammonem (the modern Mellita twenty-five kilometres west of 
Sabratha) and Ammonos Polis (located by the geographer Ptolemy 
somewhere in the interior of the country) and by a small temple of 
Ammon dedicated by a Libyan at Ras el-Haddagia near el-Khadra 
in A.D. 15-17 (p. 162). 

According to the late Latin poet Corippus, the Leuathae carried 
into battle against the Byzantines (p. 65) the image of a bull repre- 
senting their god Gurzil, the son of Ammon and a cow. We can 
hardly doubt that in Gurzil the Libyan solar bull makes one of 
his latest appearances; and in the cow we catch, perhaps, a fleeting 
glimpse of a Libyan sky goddess comparable with the Egyptian 
goddess Nut. 
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IT was perhaps not long after 1000 B.c. that the Tripolitanian 
coast began to be visited by merchant ships from the thriving ports 
of Tyre and Sidon in Pheenicia. A Semitic people akin to the Arabs 
and Jews, the Phoenicians were among the first great maritime and 
commercial nations in history. By 1000 8.c. they had opened up the 
western Mediterranean to their trade and were making regular 
voyages to Spain, the ancient world’s main source of metals. During 
these voyages their ships must often have passed along the Tripoli- 
tanian coast, for ancient sailors liked to sail by landmarks; and 
before long the Pheenicians will have learnt from necessity where 
they could beach their ships during a storm or a starless night, and 
where they could find water and provisions. 

But trade, if not the incentive for their first visits to Tripolitania, 
must soon have developed out of them. Tripolitania, as we have 
seen (p. 17), was well placed to tap the resources of the Sudan, which 
could supply goods in great demand in the ancient world: gold, 
precious stones, ivory and ebony, negro slaves; while Tripolitania it- 
self was rich in ostriches, whose eggs and feathers were highly prized. 
The opportunity of exploiting the trade in these luxuries is not likely 
to have escaped the Phoenicians for long. Recent excavations at 
Sabratha (p. 107) have shown that an intermittently occupied 
Pheenician trading-post had been established there by the sixth 
century B.c.; other trading-posts were probably founded at about the 
same time at Lepcis (Phoenician Lpgy) and Oea (Pheenician Ui’at, 
the modern Tripoli), and possibly also at Charax (? el-Mdeina 
Sultan) and Macomades-Euphranta (Sirte). 

A new phase in Mediterranean history opened when the Pheeni- 
cians began to convert their western Mediterranean trading-posts 
into permanently occupied colonies. Ancient tradition places the 
foundation of both Gades (Cadiz) and Utica in Tunisia before 1000 
B.c.; but it is fairly certain from the archeological evidence that no 
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Pheenician colony was in fact earlier than Carthage, founded near the 
site of modern Tunis shortly before 800 B.c. During the following 
centuries Carthage established herself as the champion of the western 
Pheenician colonies in their resistance to Greek expansion in Sicily 
and the western Mediterranean. Tyre and Sidon were now too weak- 
ened by Assyrian aggression to help their daughter cities; Carthage, 
on the other hand, occupied a commanding position on the African 
side of the Sicilian narrows, and was fast becoming a first-class power. 

We know almost nothing about the circumstances in which 
Pheenician colonies were established in Tripolitania. The Latin poet 
Silius Italicus says that Lepcis and Sabratha were colonized by 
Tyrians, Oea by immigrants (presumably of Phoenician origin) from 
Sicily, in association with Libyans. Sallust’s assertion that Lepcis 
was founded by Sidonians fleeing from civil disturbances at home, 
does not necessarily conflict with this, since Latin authors use the 
words ‘Tyrian’ and Sidonian’ indifferently for ‘Phcenician’. Where- 
ever the colonists came from, there is reason to suppose that the 
colonization took place at a relatively late date, and probably under 
the egis of Carthage. That Lepcis was not permanently occupied 
before the end of the sixth century seems probable from Herodotus’ 
account of a Greek attempt to colonize Tripolitania. Led by Dorieus, 
son of King Anaxandridas of Sparta, the Greek colonists landed 
about 520 B.c. near the mouth of the river Cinyps (Wadi Caam) and 
founded a city there of the same name. Three years later, says Hero- 
dotus, the Carthaginians with the help of the Macae drove the colo- 
nists back into the sea. Herodotus’ omission of any reference to 
Lepcis creates a strong presumption that no Pheenician colony was 
yet established there. For if the colony had been in existence, it could 
hardly have failed to help the Carthaginians and Macae in evicting a 
dangerous rival; and Herodotus would probably have mentioned the 
fact. The argument is not conclusive, but it has the support of what 
little archeological evidence there is. The earliest object found in the 
Phoenician cemetery under the stage of the theatre at Lepcis is a 
fragment of Corinthian pottery dating from about 500 8.c. Sabratha 
and Oea were probably colonized at a still later date: recent excava- 
tions at the former site suggest that it was not permanently occupied 
before the late fifth century z.c. 

By expelling Dorieus Carthage claimed Tripolitania as her pro- 
tectorate, and thus came into immediate contact with the powerful 
Greek city of Cyrene. The well-known story of the Philaeni brothers 
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purports to tell how the frontier between Greek and Pheenician 
territory came to be settled. Both sides, so ran the tale, had already 
worn themselves out in a succession of indecisive wars for possession 
of the barren no-man’s-land between them, when it was agreed to 
dispatch envoys simultaneously from each city to draw the frontier 
at the point where they met. The two Philaeni brothers representing 
Carthage made much the better speed and had covered some two- 
thirds of the total distance when the meeting occurred. The Greeks 
tried to get out of the bargain by accusing their opponents of starting 
too soon, whereupon the Philaeni declared themselves ready for a 
further trial. The Greeks then proposed that the Carthaginians 
should either allow themselves to be buried alive where they stood, 
or allow the Greeks to advance to the point where they, the Greeks, 
would be willing to pay the same price for drawing the frontier. The 
Philaeni chose to be buried on the spot, which was afterwards known 
as Arae Philaenorum from the funeral mounds or ‘altars’ erected 
by the Carthaginians in honour of their heroes. 

The story of the Philaeni is a characteristic mixture of fact and 
fable. We know that a definite boundary had been established be- 
tween Carthage and Cyrene by the middle of the fourth century B.c., 
when it is mentioned in a Greek geographical treatise; and its settle- 
ment by compromise, perhaps after a period of warfare, would fit 
into the general pattern of Carthaginian policy, which was to con- 
centrate on the conquest of Greek Sicily, even if it meant coming to 
terms with Greeks elsewhere. The Philaeni brothers, on the other 
hand, are plainly legendary, and probably a Greek invention: it is 
significant that their name, which means ‘lovers of fame’, is Greek, 
not Phoenician. As to the ‘funeral mounds’, it was long ago suggested 
that they might be no more than a fanciful interpretation of the con- 
spicuous, two-humped Gebel Allah, which lies behind Ras el-Aali at 
the bottom of the Gulf of Sidra. This explanation was put forward 
in ignorance of the exact position of the frontier; but it has been 
strikingly confirmed by the recent discovery of the remains of a 
frontier monument at Graret Gser et-Trab, close to the foot of 
Gebel Allah. The monument consisted of four columns which sup- 
ported statues of the Emperor Diocletian (A.D. 284-305) and his 
fellow tetrarchs. But, though it thus dates only from the late Roman 
period, we know that the frontier between Tripolitania and 
Cyrenaica was still at Arae Philaenorum at that time. 

Having made their bargain the Carthaginians kept to it; but the 
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Greeks were led into new adventures in the aftermath of Alexander 
the Great. Though Alexander’s visit to Siwa oasis and his proclama- 
tion there as son of Zeus Ammon may have caused some alarm at 
Carthage, the tradition that he was planning the conquest of Pheeni- 
cian Africa is probably no more than a reflection of later Greek 
ambitions. Alexander was succeeded on the throne of Egypt by the 
Ptolemies, one of whom seems to have temporarily occupied eastern 
Tripolitania as far as Macomades-Euphranta (Sirte), but of this 
incident no details are known. About the invasion by Ophellas, the 
semi-independent governor of Cyrene under Ptolemy I, we are better 
informed. Agathocles, king of Syracuse, had made a surprise land- 
ing in Tunisia and invited Ophellas to join him in an attack on Car- 
thage. The promise of a free hand in Libya if they were successful 
probably only confirmed Ophellas in designs he had already formed. 
Ophellas’ army, which set out in 309 B.c., is said to have resembled 
‘a colony on the move’, so many women and children followed the 
Libyan auxiliaries; and we have a dramatic account of the miseries 
they suffered, marching round the Gulf of Sidra in mid-summer. 
The fate of the Tripolitanian colonies at the hands of the invaders is 
not recorded; they probably opened their gates. Very few of Ophel- 
las’ men returned from the expedition. Ophellas himself was mur- 
dered by Agathocles shortly after reaching Tunisia; and the Cartha- 
ginians eventually succeeded in destroying the combined forces of 
Syracuse and Cyrene. So ended the last Greek threat to Cartha- 
ginian power in North Africa. Half a century later the European 
challenge was to be taken up by Rome; but here we may conveniently 
pause to ask how the three Tripolitanian colonies, or Emporia 
(trading-stations), as the Greeks called them, fared under Catha- 
ginian rule. 
* * * * * 

The evidence is meagre, but what there is suggests that the early 
development of the Emporia was slow. No reference to them occurs 
in literature before the Roman period, except in Greek geographical 
treatises; and the recent excavations at Sabratha have shown that 
the first considerable expansion of the city did not occur before the 
third century B.c. The reason for such stagnation is not far to seek. 
Carthage’s policy, explicitly declared in a treaty made with Rome 
in 507 B.c. and renewed in 348 B.c., was to ban foreign shipping 
from all the harbours of Pheenician North Africa except her own. 
The ban may have been defensive in purpose, but it had the effect of 
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securing for Carthage a monopoly in North African exports and 
imports at the expense of her dependencies. At the same time, the 
Emporia were subjected by Carthage to heavy taxation. Livy reckons 
the daily tribute of Lepcis at a talent, which is roughly the total daily 
earnings of 2,500 workers. This must have been a heavy burden, even 
if we assume, as was probably the case, that Lepcis was the adminis- 
trative centre of a fiscal district including Oea and Sabratha. We also 
hear of tribute in kind and of customs duties on exports and imports, 
but these are perhaps taken into account in Livy’s figure. In war-time, 
the Emporia had to provide Carthage with recruits and supplies: they 
were forbidden to maintain naval and military forces of their own. 

In their domestic affairs, on the other hand, the colonists seem 
to have enjoyed at least the appearance of freedom. Phcenician 
Lepcis, according to Sallust, had its own laws and magistrates, and 
there is no reason to think that Oea and Sabratha would have been 
less privileged. The chief magistrates of Lepcis, and probably of 
Oea and Sabratha also, were sufetes (Pheenician shophet, judge). Our 
only direct evidence for the use of this title derives, it is true, from 
inscriptions of Roman date; but there can be no doubt that it was a 
survival from the city’s original constitution, the model for which 
was provided by Carthage. At Carthage two sufetes were elected 
annually by the popular assembly; but the choice of candidates was 
confined to certain wealthy and aristocratic families, with the result 
that the government was a narrow oligarchy. So long as like-minded 
oligarchies governed her colonies, Carthage could safely leave them 
to look after their own internal affairs. In addition to sufetes, the 
inscriptions of Roman Lepcis record the existence of minor magis- 
trates called muhazim (collectors) whose office must also go back to 
Phoenician times: they were mainly concerned with the collection of 
fines and the provision of equipment for the market. 

The economy of the Emporia was based on the Saharan caravan 
trade and agriculture. The Phcenicians were among antiquity’s most 
skilful agriculturalists: the narrow coastal plains of Syria had 
schooled them in intensive garden-cultivation; and later, in Africa, 
Carthaginian capitalists had successfully adopted the Hellenistic 
system of ‘monoculture’, or the scientific exploitation of large estates 
by the exclusive cultivation of the particular crop for which they 
were best suited. In Tripolitania this crop was, and still is, the olive. 
No other tree or plant can stand up so well to long drought and 
scorching winds. It was without doubt Pheenician enterprise which 
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initiated the scientific cultivation of the olive in Tripolitania. At the 
same time the colonists probably imported other fruit-trees such as 
the fig, pomegranate, peach and almond, and the vine. In other 
branches of agriculture the Phoenicians will have introduced better 
methods and metal tools; and it is probable that they initiated some 
at least of the schemes for water control and conservation which 
were later so extensively developed by the Romans. A Pheenician 
dam near the mouth of the Wadi Caam is mentioned by Strabo. 

Of art and industry in Phoenician Tripolitania we know virtually 
nothing, for the evidence still awaits excavation. Phoenician graves 
discovered under the stage of the Lepcis theatre contained a simple 
local pottery, imported Greek black-glazed vessels and lamps, small 
bronze bells, and necklaces of clay beads and shells. But such things 
are perhaps not representative of the standards of everyday life, since 
the Phcenicians usually buried only objects of small value with their 
dead for fear of tomb-robbers. Several tall, cylindrical clay jars, 
stamped with Phcenician symbols and made to contain wine or oil, 
have been found in association with third-century Carthaginian coins 
at Bu Setta near Tripoli. Phcenician sculpture of the pre-Roman 
period is perhaps represented by a large bearded head and two torsos 
of warriors in limestone; all three pieces were found at Lepcis. 

Future excavation may also throw light on the religious cults of 
the Emporia, which at present we can only infer from survivals in 
the Roman period. The Tripolitanian pantheon probably included 
the principal deities of Old Phoenicia: Melqart, the Tyrian Hercules; 
Eshmun the Sidonian god of healing; Satrapis, a god of fertility and 
the underworld; and Astarte the Phoenician mother-goddess, with 
her consort Adonis who is Eshmun in his aspect as a god of vege- 
tation. The worship of the Carthaginian divine pair Baal Hammon 
and Tanit is also likely to have been popular. Baal Hammon was 
originally a god of the sun or sky, assimilated in course of time to the 
Libyan Ammon. Tanit closely resembles Astarte, but seems to have 
borrowed some of her attributes from the Libyan sky-goddess, in 
particular her power to make rain. Like most fertility goddesses, 
she sometimes has a lunar aspect. Finally, the cult of the Greco- 
Egyptian deities of Alexandria, Isis, Serapis, and Harpocrates, 
probably reached Tripolitania in pre-Roman times. 
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IN 264 B.c. the Carthaginians occupied Messina and so precipi- 
tated a struggle with Rome that was to end more than a century later 
in the destruction of Carthage and the establishment of Roman 
rule in Africa. 

The First Punic War (264-241), though it cost Carthage Sicily, 
left her strength umimpaired elsewhere. Twenty-three years later she 
had recovered sufficiently to embark on the Second Punic War 
(218-202) which Hannibal’s invasion of Italy all but decided. But the 
Romans fought the invaders to a standstill; and in 204 Scipio 
Africanus landed in Africa, where he joined forces with a Libyan 
chieftain named Massinissa, and with his help won the decisive 
victory of Zama. 

After their narrow escape the Romans determined to prevent a 
second Carthaginian recovery. Their terms included the cession of 
Spain, the payment of a heavy indemnity, and the reduction of the 
Carthaginian fleet to ten ships. At the same time, the Romans 
planned to cripple Carthage in Africa by encouraging Massinissa’s 
territorial aspirations at her expense. Carthage was allowed to 
retain possession of her Phoenician dependencies, including the 
Tripolitanian Emporia; but she was ordered to hand over to 
Massinissa, whom the Romans had now formally recognized as king 
of an independent Numidia (roughly corresponding to modern 
Algeria), ‘all the cities and territory held by him or his forefathers’. 
The phrase was purposely left vague in order to embroil Massinissa 
and Carthage; and Carthage’s hands were bound meanwhile by a 
clause forbidding her to make war without Rome’s consent. 

Massinissa needed little encouragement. During the next fifty 
years he devoted all his formidable gifts of mind and body to 
realizing his vision of a united Libyan kingdom which was to stretch 
from Morocco to Cyrenaica and have its capital at Carthage. States- 
man as well as warrior, ‘he turned’, says Strabo, ‘nomads into 
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farmers and welded them into a state’; and his sv... 

due to the dissemination among the Libyan tribesmen. _P 

methods of agriculture and government. But the existence 
dependent Carthage, however impotent, was a thorn in his flesh, a. a 
he started a steady encroachment on the territories the peace treaty 
had left in her possession. In vain the defenceless city appealed to 
Rome against each new aggression: Rome no less often decided in 
Massinissa’s favour. 

By the sixties of the second century Massinissa was ready to seize 
the Emporia. On the pretext of pursuing a rebel who had escaped to 
Cyrenaica, he asked Carthage for leave to cross Tripolitania; and 
meeting with a refusal, openly made war and occupied the Gefara. 
But the Emporia were energetically defended by Carthage and he 
failed to take them. Meantime, the Carthaginians sent urgent repre- 
sentations to Rome, and at length prevailed upon the Senate to send 
out a commission of inquiry. But again Rome supported her ally, 
and Carthage was ordered to surrender the Emporia to Massinissa 
and pay him 500 talents for their wrongful detention. 

By now, however, the expediency of this North African policy 
was beginning to be seriously questioned even in Rome. If Massi- 
nissa made himself master of all North Africa, might he not prove as 
dangerous a rival as Carthage? In 150 B.c. matters came to a head 
when Massinissa deliberately provoked Carthage to take the law 
into her own hands and hit back at him with an improvised army, 
which he easily defeated. The Romans saw that they would have to 
act quickly to forestall their ally. Technically justified by her un- 
authorized resort to arms, they declared war on Carthage for the 
third time; and three years later (146) razed the city to the ground. 
What territory had still remained to her in Tunisia at the outbreak 
of war became the Roman province of Africa; and a continuous 
ditch (the Fossa Scipionis) was dug to mark the boundary between 
the province and the Numidian kingdom. 

Massinissa had died in the first year of the war, from which he 
held aloof. His successor, Micipsa, abandoned his expansionist 
policy, but continued to encourage agriculture and sedentary ways 
of life. Under the new king, the Emporia enjoyed considerable free- 
dom: they paid the same tribute as they had paid Carthage, but they 
were allowed to govern themselves in accordance with their Phe- 
nician laws and customs. Sallust ascribes the Numidian govern- 
ment’s tolerant treatment of the Emporia to their distance from 
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. the Numidian capital; but it may well have been 

pe -, on Micipsa’s part not to disturb these eastern out- 

cenician civilization. For the Emporia, the most beneficial 

.» 0, Numidian rule was that it released them from the isolation 

in which they had been kept by Carthage, and brought them into 

the orbit of Rome. It was now that the first considerable expansion 

occurred at Sabratha; and the prosperity to which it testifies was no 

doubt due to the rising tide of trade with Italy and the Mediter- 

ranean world. Roman business-men were already beginning to 

settle in Tripolitania: a Roman banker named Herennius is recorded 
at Lepcis before the end of the second century B.c. 

Micipsa died in 118 B.c., leaving his kingdom jointly to his sons 
Adherbal and Hiempsal and a nephew named Jugurtha. Ambitious 
and unscrupulous, Jugurtha began his reign by murdering Hiempsal 
and driving out Adherbal. The surviving prince fled to Rome to seek 
redress; but Jugurtha had bought powerful friends among the 
Roman nobility, and the Senate compromised by dividing the king- 
dom between the cousins, the eastern half with Tripolitania going to 
Adherbal, the western to Jugurtha. Before long, however, Jugurtha 
resumed his operations against Adherbal and besieged him in Cirta. 
In face of this new act of insubordination the Senate at first contented 
itself with verbal remonstrances. But when Cirta fell, and Jugurtha 
not only murdered Adherbal but allowed his men to massacre a 
number of Italian residents, popular indignation in Rome drove the 
Senate to act. The war began with a series of Roman reverses, and 
the senatorial generals were openly alleged to be in Jugurtha’s pay. 
But the situation was fast being retrieved by Marius, the leader of the 
popular party at Rome, when J ugurtha was betrayed by his father-in- 
law, Bocchus of Mauretania, and taken to Rome to be strangled 
(104). The Romans installed a harmless half-brother, Gauda, in his 
place. 

Lepcis, meantime, had seen where her advantage lay in the war. 
Shortly after their intervention she sent envoys to ask the Romans 
for a treaty of ‘friendship and alliance’, which was readily granted. 
Oea and Sabratha probably obtained similar treaties at the same 
time. In 106 Lepcis again appealed to the Romans, this time for a 
garrison to protect the city from a pro-Jugurthan conspiracy which 
a certain Hamilcar was said to be hatching within her walls. Marius 
sent four cohorts of Ligurian infantry under command of C. Annius, 
and thus Roman troops were stationed in Tripolitania for the first 
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time. The garrison was presumably withdrawn é 4 

but the treaty of friendship and alliance with i. # 

mained in force. During this time the Emporia seem td Wave e 

a period of nominal independence under Roman protection; 
shortly before the middle of the first century we hear of Lepcis 
successfully appealing to Rome to persuade King Juba I of Numidia 
to surrender part of her territory which he had wrongfully occupied. 

The outbreak of the civil war between Pompey and Cesar in 
49 g.c. found King Juba firmly on the side of the Pompeians. The 
knowledge that a Cesarean victory would mean the annexation of 
Numidia by Rome had only confirmed a traditional bond between 
Pompey and the Numidian royal house. When Attius Varus took 
over the Roman province in Pompey’s name, Juba at once promised 
his help; and soon had an opportunity of proving his value by 
defeating and killing Scribonius Curio, whom Cesar had sent against 
Varus. Juba and Varus now set about organizing the defences of 
Africa in earnest; and it was perhaps at this time that partizans of 
Juba were able to seize power in Lepcis, and committed the city to 
supplying him with men, arms and money. 

In June of 48 came Pompey’s defeat at Pharsalus, followed by his 
assassination at Alexandria. While Cesar was still busy in the east, 
the scattered Pompeian forces rallied in Africa under the leadership 
of Metellus Scipio and Cato Uticensis. On his way to Tunisia Cato 
rivalled Ophellas’ historic feat by marching round the Sirtic coast 
from Cyrene with fifteen cohorts, wintering at Lepcis en route. It was 
not until late in 47 that Cesar was free to turn to Africa. Landing in 
Tunisia with a small force in October of that year, he spent anxious 
weeks in manceuvre and reinforcement before bringing the Pom- 
peians to battle at Thapsus in the following April. The battle ended 
in the destruction of the Pompeian army; Scipio, Cato and Juba 
committed suicide; in three weeks all Africa was in Cesar’s hands. 

Before returning to Italy the victor found time to distribute 
rewards and penalties. The Numidian kingdom was abolished, the 
greater part of its territory being annexed to Rome as the province of 
Africa Nova (New Africa), of which the historian Sallust became the 
first governor. The original province was now designated Africa 
Vetus (Old Africa). From Lepcis, which had formed an alliance with 
Juba and welcomed Cato, Cesar exacted an annual tribute (stipen- 
dium) of three million pounds of olive-oil (about 10,000 hectolitres), 
thereby reducing her from the status of an independent ‘friend and 
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weople’ to that of a ‘stipendiary’ or subject city. 

\ink that Oea and Sabratha were implicated with 

" ana Wuced to stipendiary status at the same time; if so, they 

ably contributed part of the three million pounds, which would 
have been a heavy burden for a single city. 

Thus, under a cloud, the Tripolitanian Emporia entered the 
Roman empire. Cesar’s death in 44 B.c. deferred a war-weary 
world’s hopes of peace for another thirteen years, during which 
Antony and Octavian, Cesar’s heirs, disputed the supreme power 
first with his murderers and then between themselves. The African 
provinces changed hands more than once in this confused period, 
not without bloodshed; but Tripolitania was not involved in the 
struggle, which came to an end with Octavian’s victory at Actium 
in 31 B.c. 
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IN 27 B.c. Augustus (to give Octavian the title by which he was 
known henceforth) reached a general settlement with the Senate 
whereby he relinquished control of those provinces which were 
not likely to need military defence. The peaceful province of Africa 
Vetus accordingly reverted to the Senate, which governed it through 
a proconsul with headquarters at the recently refounded city of 
Carthage. The province of Africa Nova had already ceased to exist, 
for after Actium Augustus reconstituted the Numidian kingdom, 
setting Juba II, the son of Juba I, on the throne as a reward for 
services rendered during the civil war. When in 25, for reasons we do 
not know, Juba was transferred to Mauretania, Numidia was 
annexed to Africa Vetus. The enlarged province, which was known 
as Africa, remained in senatorial control; but the addition of 
Numidia to the proconsul’s territory meant that he was now respon- 
sible for a troublesome frontier area; and Augustus gave him a 
legion (Legio III Augusta) in command, thus departing from his usual 
rule that senatorial governors should not be entrusted with armed 
forces. 

It was not long before the legion saw active service. We know 
nothing about a campaign for which the proconsul Sempronius 
Atratinus was granted a triumph in 21 B.c.; but in the following year 
his successor, L. Cornelius Balbus, was faced with a war which 
started among the Mauretanian tribes and spread across the whole 
southern frontier of the province. Leaving the western tribesmen to 
his subordinate officers, Balbus led a successful expedition against 
the Garamantes in the Fezzan, probably setting out from Oca or 
Sabratha. Pliny’s account of the elaborate triumph celebrated on 
his return to Rome gives a long list of captured places, including 
Garama, the capital of the Garamantes (the modern Germa in the 
Wadi el-Agial), and Cydamae (the modern Ghadames) which be- 
came an ‘allied city’ of Rome at this time. But despite these successes 
we hear of another expedition against the Garamantes a few years 
later (c. 15 B.c.), this time under the command of Sulpicius Quirinus, 
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vince of Crete and Cyrenaica, to which for opera- 
_ !  sripolitania appears to have been temporarily 
.. lue war as a whole was only brought to an end by Len- 
4s Cossus’ defeat of the western tribes in A.D. 6. 

In the reign of Tiberius (A.D. 14-37) a new revolt was stirred up in 
Numidia by a certain Tacfarinas, a deserter from the Roman aux- 
iliary forces who had trained his followers on Roman lines. Tac- 
farinas’ elusive tactics foiled the attempts of three successive pro- 
consuls to bring him to bay, but after eight years of guerilla warfare 
he was trapped and killed by P. Dolabella (a.p. 24). During the 
course of operations the legio IX Hispana was brought from Pan- 
nonia to reinforce the III Augusta; and for a time Cornelius Scipio, 
its commanding officer, was stationed in the neighbourhood of Lep- 
cis with the twofold task of preventing raids on the city’s territory and 
of intercepting Tacfarinas, should he try to seek refuge with the 
Garamantes. Although the King of the Garamantes had promised 
Tacfarinas his support, his part in the war seems to have been con- 
fined to acts of sympathetic brigandage, for which he deemed it 
prudent, after Tacfarinas’ death, to send envoys to Rome to ask 
Tiberius’ pardon. 

For the Romans the main lesson of the war was that governors 
chosen by the Senate were not likely to make good generals; and 
under Caligula (A.D. 37-41) command of the legion was permanently 
transferred to a legate chosen by the emperor. Within the areas gar- 
risoned by his troops the legate was vested with full administrative, 
as well as military, powers; so that in practice, if not in theory, the 
province was again divided into two. 

The death of Nero in a.p. 68 plunged the Roman Empire into a 
year of civil war, during which three emperors (Galba, Otho and 
Vitellus) followed one another in rapid succession before Vespasian 
established himself as undisputed head of the empire. The ‘year of 
the four emperors’ had its repercussions in Africa, where Clodius 
Macer, legate of the III Augusta, declared himself independent after 
Nero’s death, only to be assassinated shortly afterwards by Galba’s 
agents. His successor, Valerius Festus, was a relation, and ostensibly 
a partisan, of Vitellus; but when the eastern legions put up Vespa- 
sian as a rival emperor, Festus secretly transferred his allegiance. 
After Vitellius’ defeat and death, the new legate openly sided with 
the victor and put to death Calpurnius Piso, the proconsul of Africa, 
whom he suspected of supporting the remnants of the Vitellian 
faction. 37 
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While the Roman authorities were thus px 
dynastic struggle, Lepcis and Oea had taken a * . 
situation to settle a private dispute between themselves. ira 
began with a petty border-raid on crops and livestock, but, fe 
no doubt by commercial rivalry, soon developed into warfare vo. a 
large scale. Finding herself no match for her more powerful neigh- 
bour, Oea took the rash step of calling on the Garamantes for help; 
and these formidable allies penned up the citizens of Lepcis within 
their walls, while devastating the surrounding countryside. But at 
length Valerius Festus intervened. A force of auxiliary infantry and 
cavalry sent to relieve Lepcis drove the Garamantes back into the 
desert, recovering most of their booty. After settling the quarrel 
between Lepcis and Oea, Festus went on to make a demonstration of 
force in the Fezzan, as Balbus had done ninety years earlier. His 
route, which was four days shorter than any previously discovered, 
was known as the ‘Road past the Brow of the Rock’. Some scholars 
have suggested that it passed through Bu Ngem and Hon; others 
that it led straight across the Hamada el-Hamra from Mizda; but it 
cannot be identified with any certainty. Nor do we know anything of 
the campaign itself; but it seems to have achieved its aim, for not 
long afterwards the Romans were able to use the Fezzan as a base for 
two long expeditions into the interior of Africa. 

The first expedition took place in the reign of Domitian 
(A.D. 81-96) under the leadership of Suellius Flaccus, the legate of 
the Legio III Augusta. We are told that Flaccus took troops 
with him, ‘marched south for three months and reached the Aethio- 
pians’. His was presumably a military reconnaissance. The leader of 
the second expedition, a certain Julius Maternus of Lepcis, was 
perhaps a trader or explorer rather than a soldier. Maternus joined 
the King of the Garamantes at Garama and accompanied him on 
a slave-raid against the Aethiopians. After marching due south for 
four months they reached ‘an Aethiopian country called Agysimba, 
where the rhinocerus congregates’. Agysimba is usually identified 
either with Lake Chad or (more plausibly, since it was a mountain- 
ous country) with Air (Asbine). Maternus was no doubt interested 
in the sources of the trans-Saharan caravan trade. 

More strictly military in purpose was an expedition led by the 
same Suellius Flaccus against the Nasamones in eastern Tripolitania 
(A.D. 85-86). Living within the Roman frontier, the Nasamones 
were subject to Roman taxation, but had risen in protest against the 
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ps of the tax-collectors, some of whom they had 

afi his first encounter with the rebels Flaccus was 

gieaied and the Roman camp fell into the Nasamones’ 

3. But this success was the tribesmen’s undoing. The camp con- 

ti .ed large quantities of food and wine, with which they made 
merry instead of following up the Romans. While they were sleeping 
off the effects, Flaccus suddenly returned and put most of them to 
the sword, only a small remnant escaping to the desert. Domitian 
boasted to the Roman Senate that the Nasamones had ceased to exist. 

The second century was a period of peace for Tripolitania, as for 
the Empire in general; but by its end the clouds were beginning to 
gather. During the reign of the Lepcis-born emperor Septimius 
Severus (A.D. 193-211) certain unspecified tribes, in whom we should 
probably recognize the Garamantes or Nasamones, raided the 
coastal area. After crushing the invaders (possibly in person, for 
Septimius Severus revisited his native land in 203-204) the emperor 
began a radical reorganization of the frontier defences, which was 
continued by his son and successor Caracalla (211-217) and com- 
pleted by Alexander Severus (222-235). 

Hitherto, as we have seen, the Romans had relied for the defence 
of the coastal area on their power to strike deep into the interior 
with mobile forces and so eliminate the danger at its source; there 
are no signs of a definite frontier line or of static defences during the 
first two centuries of the empire. The Severan reorganization 
abandoned this policy and established a system of static defence in 
depth, the Limes Tripolitanus, which consisted of three distinct zones. 

The most advanced zone was constituted by the great isolated 
forts of Bu Ngem, el-Gheria el-Garbia and Cydamae (Ghadames) 
situated on the three main lines of communication between the 
interior and the coast. The forts were built and garrisoned by 
detachments of the Legio III Augusta, Bu Ngem dating from a.p. 201, 
Cydamae from the reign of Caracalla, and el-Gheria el-Garbia from 
the reign of Alexander Severus. 

Behind these outlying forts Alexander Severus created a zone of 
limitanei settlements in the area covered by the basins of the Wadis 
Sofeggin and Zemzem. The /imitanei were Libyan veterans who, after 
completing their service with the Roman army, were granted plots 
of tax-free land together with slaves and livestock in return for an 
undertaking to defend their territory against barbarian incursions. 
The fortified farms in which these soldier-farmers lived (p. 148), and 
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the monuments they built for their dead (p. 153A 
striking archeological remains in the country. 

The innermost zone of the defensive system was¥s. 
strategic road running along the crest of the Gebel anu 
Tacape (Gabés) in Tunisia with Lepcis. The road kept north o. 
Garian plateau and the rich agricultural land of the Tarhuna plateau; 
and it is evident from this, as well as from the fact that the road- 
stations were unfortified, that it was not a defensible frontier line, but 
simply the main lateral line of communication at the rear of a system 
of defence in depth. At the same time the road probably marked the 
boundary between the proconsular province and the new imperial 
province of Numidia created by Septimius Severus to make de jure 
Caligula’s de facto division of Africa between the proconsul and the 
legate (p. 37). 

In A.D. 238 the Legio III Augusta, which had taken an active part 
in the overthrow of the emperors Gordian IJ and II, was disbanded 
by Gordian III (238-244). Although reformed by Valerian (253-260), 
the legion does not seem to have served again in Tripolitania. The 
legionary garrisons of Bu Ngem, el-Gheria el-Garbia and Cydamae 
had presumably been replaced by locally raised troops or by 
detachments of the auxiliary forces still under command of the 
Numidian legate. Two other developments point to an increase in 
decentralization resulting from the withdrawal of the legion. The 
first is the introduction of a new type of officer, the centenarius, who 
seems to have been the territorial army equivalent of the legionary 
centurion. In Tripolitania the normal role of the centenarii was 
probably to command strong-points (centenaria) in strategic areas 
unsuitable for cultivation by /imitanei, or within the limitanei zone 
where it needed stiffening. The second development is the division 
of the Tripolitanian frontier into a number of self-contained defence 
regions, each under its own local commander or praepositus limitis. 
Thus the inscription of a small fortified building at Saniet Duib in 
the Upper Sofeggin valley, records that it is a centenarium built in the 
reign of Philip the Arab (244-249) to prevent barbarian raids on the 
limes Tentheitanus: that is to say, on that sector of the limes Tripoli- 
tanus which was now under command of Tentheos (? ez-Zintan), a 
military station on the limes road. 

By the middle of the third century, Tripolitania’s defences had 
assumed a form which was to remain unchanged until the end of the 
Roman period. 
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FOR administrative purposes proconsular Africa was divided into 
three dioceses, each under a proconsular legate. Carthage and 
Hippo Diarrhytus (Bizerta) are known to have been two of the 
diocesan capitals, and it has been suggested that Lepcis was the 
third, with Tripolitania as its diocese. However that may be, the 
three Tripolitanian cities probably formed a single administrative 
region from the first, though the term Tripolitana regio only comes 
into official use in the early third century. Lepcis, as the wealthiest 
of the three, is most likely to have been the region’s administrative 
centre; but it is worth noting that Sabratha was the seat of the con- 
ventus or proconsular assize-court. 

Besides administering justice in cases outside the jurisdiction of 
the municipal authorities, the proconsul was principally concerned 
with taxation. Under the empire taxation was both direct and 
indirect. The basis of direct taxation in Tripolitania was probably 
still the stipendium of three million pounds of olive-oil imposed on 
Lepcis by Cesar (p. 34); but if the city had found this assessment 
excessive, it would doubtless have been able to obtain some allevia- 
tion as a result of a census of the provinces’ taxable capacity carried 
out by Augustus. Indirect taxes were four in number (the Quattuor 
publica Africae): customs dues on goods imported by sea or land 
into the province; a five-per-cent death-duty, levied on Roman 
citizens only; a five-per-cent tax on the manumission of slaves; and 
a four-per-cent tax on the sale of slaves. During the first century 
these taxes were probably farmed out to companies or individuals; 
but Augustus did much to remedy the abuses of this system, which 
had caused great scandal in republican times; and from the time of 
Vespasian (A.D. 69-79) the Africans possessed a provincial assembly 
or concilium which could submit grievances to the emperor over the 
proconsul’s head. Under Trajan (98-117) the collection of indirect 
taxes was taken over by imperial officials. At Lepcis the imperial 
revenue-office was divided into two departments, of which one, under 
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a vilicus maritimus, was concerned with dues on 
death-duties, the other, under a vilicus terrestris, * 
borne goods and the taxes on the sale and manumissi 

In the routine work of government the proconsul ata his 7 
staff necessarily relied to a great extent on the local authoritiesg 
provincial cities. For this reason existing municipal organiza gg: » 
were left intact and allowed to function with as little Roman inter- 
ference as possible. Thus Lepcis retained her ancient Pheenician 
constitution under Roman rule; and so no doubt did Oea and 
Sabratha, though direct evidence is lacking. Between 12 and 6 B.c. 
Augustus granted the three cities their ‘freedom’ or /ibertas, of 
which they had been deprived by Cesar. Libertas no longer con- 
ferred immunity from taxation as it did in republican times; but it 
was at least a guarantee, albeit a revocable one, that the proconsul 
would not arbitrarily meddle in municipal affairs. The three cities 
celebrated their promotion by the introduction of imperial portraits 
on their coinages, which continued to be issued until the reign of 
Tiberius (fig. 3). We can trace the rising tide of civic confidence at 
Lepcis in the erection of large public buildings such as the Theatre, 
the Market, and the Chalcidicum, and in the rapid expansion of the 
early imperial city. 

In the course of the second century all three Tripolitanian cities 
were elevated to the rank of Roman ‘colonies’, thereby acquiring 
universal Roman franchise: Lepcis in 109-110 under Trajan (Colonia 
Ulpia Traiana fidelis Lepcis Magna), Oea by the middle of the century, 
and Sabratha probably not later than the reign of Antoninus Pius 
(138-161). Before achieving colonial status the three cities had 
doubtless passed through the normal intermediate stage of municipia 
possessing ‘Latin rights’: that is to say, cities in which only the 
magistrates, or the magistrates and members of the senate, acquired 
Roman citizenship automatically; but of this phase of their develop- 
ment little is known. The title of ‘colony’ was particularly calcu- 
lated to flatter provincial pride, for colonies were in origin cities 
founded by emigrant citizens from Rome itself, and were thus re- 
garded as parts of the city of Rome, transplanted, so to speak, to 
the provinces. The widespread demand for ‘colonial’ status during 
the second century is a tribute to the general popularity of Roman 
rule, just as its widespread concession reflects the growing import- 
ance of the provinces in relation to the capital. 

As Roman colonies, the three cities changed the structure, or at 
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rire, of their local government, to conform to 
e¢ two annually elected sufetes were now known as 
dui equivalents of the Roman consuls), or in every 
when the office brought special responsibilities and special 
Peiour, as duoviri quinquennales. The senate or legislative council 
over which the duoviri presided, became the ordo decurionum, the 


a. Lepcis. 

Ob.: Head of Augustus. 

Rev.: Heads of Liber Pater and 
Hercules. 


b. Oea. 

Ob.: Head of Augustus. 
Rev.: Heads of Minerva and 
Apollo. 


c. Sabratha. 
Ob.: Head of Augustus. 
Rev.: Head of Hercules. 





Fig. 3. Autonomous bronze coinages. 


decurions being well-to-do citizens who had already held, or were 
qualified to hold, a magistracy. Day-to-day administration was 
largely in the hands of the aediles, who corresponded to the Pheeni- 
cian muhazim (p. 29), and of junior magistrates known as quaestores. 
For special tasks, as, for example, Commodus’s restoration of the 
Hadrianic Baths at Lepcis (p. 75), curatores might be appointed. 
As at Rome, the inhabitants of each city were divided into 
voting-groups or wards (curiae), each with its own name. Eight of 
the eleven wards of Lepcis whose names are known, were called 
after members of Trajan’s family, clearly as a mark of gratitude for 
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his grant of colonial status; and it was probabl 

that the Sabrathans named wards after relations’ 

Together the wards constituted the popular assem?" 

tions were probably confined to such formalities - _ 
approval of proposals laid before it, the passing of honotific de. 
and the election of magistrates from a selected list. 

Colonial status, though it flattered civic pride, brought no 
financial advantange in itself: indeed its chief financial effect was to 
render the whole citizen-body liable to the Roman death-duty. In 
special circumstances, however, a colony might be granted the 
additional privilege of the ius italicum, which secured for the city 
the same freehold in its land as the cities of Italy possessed, thereby 
exempting it from land tax. About 202 this more substantial advan- 
tage was conferred on Lepcis, his birthplace, by the emperor Sep- 
timius Severus; and, as a mark of gratitude, the citizens added the 
title of Septimia to their city and took that of Septimiani for them- 
selves. But we may doubt whether the city derived any durable 
benefit from its new privilege. Shortly afterwards, in thanksgiving 
for Septimius’ new frontier works which had removed the threat of 
invasion from their olive farms (p. 39), the citizens rashly undertook 
to supply the populace of Rome with a free dole of olive-oil in per- 
petuity. The provision of this oil, which later emperors exacted as if 
it were a tax, was to become a heavy burden for the city before it was 
finally remitted by Constantine. 

Nevertheless, the Severan age itself marks the high tide of imperial 
favour in Tripolitania; and as the Septimiani watched the great 
Severan building programme take shape at Lepcis—the Triumphal 
Arch erected for the emperor’s visit in 203, the Severan Forum and 
Basilica, the Colonnaded Street, and the new Harbour—only the 
most far-sighted can have had any doubts about the future. 


« IN THE ROMAN CITIES 


THE Tripolitanian cities, like other provincial cities all over the 
Roman empire, modelled not only their constitutions, but their 
everyday life as closely as possible on that of the capital. 

In every Roman city the centre of civic life was the forum, a paved 
open place, inaccessible to wheeled traffic and surrounded by the 
chief temples and public buildings, as well as by offices and shops 
(tabernae). The forum combined the functions of social rendezvous, 
information centre, and popular assembly place. It was here a man 
would come to see or hear what was new in town, to gossip with his 
friends in the shade of the flanking colonnades, or to stroll in the 
evening among the statues set up by municipal decree in honour of 
emperors and local benefactors. Here the citizens assembled in their 
wards to hear the magistrates and to vote. The platforms from 
which the orators spoke were often built out in front of the temples 
especially connected with Rome; as, for example, the temple of 
Rome and Augustus at Lepcis and the Capitolium at Sabratha. 

Apart from the temples, the most important buildings situated 
on the forum were the curia and basilica. The curia was the chamber 
in which the municipal senate or ordo decurionum sat under the 
presidency of their annual magistrates. The basilica, which should 
probably be regarded as an extension of the forum covered over for 
shelter from sun and rain, housed the law-courts and the city 
exchange. The public were freely admitted to it, and could amuse 
themselves by listening to trials or the bargaining of the merchants. 
On occasion a public lecture might be given there, as when Apuleius 
of Madaura lectured on Aesculapius in the basilica of Oca (p. 48). 

The forum was not the citizens’ only resort. In the afternoon a 
great part of the population flocked to the baths, which fulfilled at 
once both a social and a hygienic purpose. The normal routine of 
bathing included hot, tepid, and cold baths taken in separate 
rooms known respectively as the caldarium, tepidarium and frigi- 
darium; while a steam-bath in the Jaconicum often formed a pre- 
liminary to the other baths. In place of soap, the bathers anointed 
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themselves with olive-oil, removing the surplus. i. 
(strigils). Well-to-do people would bring their sit, 
bath-attendants, to dry and oil them and give then. f 

Bathing establishments varied greatly in size and ap , 
Some consisted of little more than a changing-room (apodytei.o: 
in addition to the normal caldarium, tepidarium and frigidarium. 
The Hadrianic Baths at Lepcis, on the other hand, are laid out on the 
sumptuous pattern of the great imperial thermae of Rome and in- 
cluded a spacious sports ground (palaestra) for games and athletics 
before bathing, a large open-air swimming-pool (natatio), indoor 
gymnasia, and a splendid central hall, richly decorated with statuary. 

Another social institution well represented at Lepcis and Sabratha 
is the public latrine or forica, which often formed part of a bathing- 
establishment. Only the most luxurious private houses possessed 
closets of their own, and there was therefore a great demand for 
these public conveniences, which the ordinary citizen could use on 
payment of a small fee. What is surprising, for modern taste, in the 
Roman /orica is their monumental lack of privacy. 

The favourite entertainments of the Roman world were the 
theatre, the amphitheatre, and the race-course, to all of which the 
Tripolitanians were addicted. Compared with the religious and 
literary drama of the Greeks, the Roman theatre of the imperial 
period did not rise above the standards of the music-hall. The god- 
dess Ceres, it is true, still watched the performances from her shrine 
at the back of the auditorium at Lepcis (p. 94); but what she saw 
was dictated by tastes all too human. A ghost of Tragedy may have 
lingered on in the form of tragic excerpts set to music: tragic actors in 
masks and buskins are carved on the stage front at Sabratha. But 
tragedy could not compete in popularity with the ballet-like enter- 
tainment known as pantomime. The themes of pantomime, like 
those of tragedy, were taken from Greek mythology; but instead of 
declaiming or singing his part, the pantomimus mimed it by dancing 
and gesticulation; and the different characters of a piece were usually 
played by one and the same actor, who merely changed his mask for 
each. His movements were accompanied by an orchestra and vocal 
chorus, whose sensuous, enervating music is frequently deplored 
by ancient moralists. Successful pantomimi were as celebrated as 
film-stars. The visit to Lepcis of the pantomimus Marcus Septimius 
Aurelius Agrippa, a freedman of Caracalla, was commemorated by 
the erection of a portrait-statue in the portico behind the stage- 
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ition on the base records that he was ‘the best 

"having learnt his art in Rome and achieved great 

~.~.-ona, Vicenza and Milan. As tragedy was driven 

Fige by pantomime, so traditional comedy was ousted by 

irhime. Acted without masks, the mime aimed at the greatest 

possible realism, and contrary to the usual practice of ancient drama 

female parts were played by women. The themes were drawn from 

everyday life and were usually concerned with violence, crime and 
adultery. 

The attractions of the Roman amphitheatre are vividly depicted 
on a mosaic pavement found in the villa at Dar Buk Ammera near 
Zliten (p. 147) and now in Tripoli Museum. Two sides of the mosaic 
represent the venatio, or wild-beast hunt, which usually took place in 
the morning in an arena artificially transformed into a woodland 
glade. The huntsmen and their hounds are shown slaughtering deer, 
antelope, a wild ass, and ostriches; a bear and a bull, incongruously 
chained tdgether, battle to the death; while nearby a dwarf and his 
tame boar provide comic relief. Other scenes depict the damnatio ad 
bestias, the barbarous punishment inflicted on prisoners-of-war and 
criminals by exposing them to wild beasts during the venatio. Two 
of the victims are bound to stakes mounted on small push-carts: a 
panther has already fastened on one, the other is being pushed 
towards a second beast by a bestiarius or arena-attendant. In another 
scene a bestiarius forces a victim towards a lion by his hair. It has 
been suggested that the victims represented in the mosaic are 
Garamantes captured by Valerius Festus (p. 38). 

In the afternoon the arena was cleared for the gladiators, who 
appear on the other sides of the Dar Buk Ammera mosaic. Gladiators 
were variously armed according to traditional types: the heavily- 
armed Mirmillones and Samnites with oblong shields, vizored 
helmets, and short swords; the Thracians with round bucklers and 
curved or bent swords; the bare-headed Retiarii with net and 
trident. It was customary to match unlike with unlike. The mosaic 
depicts the fighting taking place to the accompaniment of music pro- 
vided by a band consisting of tuba, horns and a hydraulic organ. 
Some of the combats are already over: the defeated gladiator raises 
his left arm in token of submission, while the referee or /anista looks 
towards the presiding magistrate for his verdict, which will probably 
be given in accordance with the wishes of the crowd. If the president 
holds his thumb up, the defeated gladiator’s life will be spared: if 
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down, the victor will deliver the coup de grace. 
ominously in the background. Gladiatorial shows 
several days: an inscription of about a.p. 200 mefi 
Sabratha which lasted five days, but adds that it was u 
length to be given there. 

Lepcis alone of the Tripolitanian cities possessed a permanent 
stone-built race-course or circus, though Oea and Sabratha may well 
have had wooden ones. The races were usually for chariots drawn 
by four horses. Up to twelve teams competed at a time and the 
normal race consisted of seven anti-clockwise laps. Rows of seven 
eggs or seven water-spouting dolphins, raised on stands over the 
centre of the course (spina), kept the public informed of the number 
of laps already completed, one egg being removed, or one spout 
turned off, at the end of each lap. As the chariots shaved hub to hub 
round the turning-posts or cut in on one another to get close to the 
spina, collisions or ‘shipwrecks’ were frequent and often deliberately 
contrived. Such a scene is represented in the Mithraic Tomb at 
Gargaresc (p. 105). Betting, which was officially allowed at the races, 
increased the excitement; and we may suppose that, as in Rome and 
other large cities, the teams raced under the colours of four rival 
factions (‘Reds’, ‘Whites’, ‘Blues’, and ‘Greens’), among whom the 
crowd divided its favour. 

The tone of social life in a Tripolitanian city in the middle of the 
second century is curiously but vividly reflected in the so-called 
Apologia of Apuleius of Madaura, the celebrated author of The 
Golden Ass. When on his way to Alexandria, Apuleius fell ill at Oca, 
where it happened that Sicinius Pontianus, a friend of his Athenian 
student-days, lived with his mother, a rich widow named Emilia 
Pudentilla. Hearing of Apuleius’ illness, Pontianus invited him to 
spend the winter in his mother’s house on the sea-front, an offer 
which Apuleius gladly accepted. Pontianus’ hospitality was not, 
however, disinterested, for he hoped to induce his friend to marry 
his mother, and thus save her fortune from falling into the hands of a 
less desirable husband. At first he kept his hopes to himself ; but the 
moment to disclose them came when Apuleius was invited to lecture 
on Aesculapius in the basilica of Oea, and so delighted his audience 
by his eloquence that they entreated him to stay and become a 
citizen of the place. With the ground thus prepared, Pontianus put 
forward his own proposal, and after some hesitation Apuleius was 
persuaded to stay and marry Pudentilla. 
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. a happy one; but before long Apuleius’ days in 

be poisoned by the intrigues of Pudentilla’s dis- 

tions. A slander campaign culminated at length in a 

asation that he had won his wife’s hand by means of 

Jagic; and on this charge he stood trial at Sabratha before his 

friend, the proconsul Claudius Maximus. The Apologia is the speech 

made by Apuleius in his own defence on this occasion, a brilliant 

display of wit, rhetoric and superficial learning which must have 

dazzled his provincial audience. There can be no doubt that it 

secured his acquittal; but shortly after he left Oea for good and 
settled with Pudentilla in Carthage. 

Apuleius is the only distinguished literary figure whose presence is 
recorded in Tripolitania. We look in vain for signs of the intel- 
lectual fervour that characterized Roman Africa in general and 
produced such writers as Apuleius himself, Tertullian and Aug- 
ustine. Despite Romanization of the outward forms of life, con- 
servatism ruled in the intellectual sphere. Phoenician was used beside 
Latin in official inscriptions until the end of the first century A.D. and 
continued to be the language of everyday life throughout antiquity. 
Septimius Severus, we are told, spoke Latin with a strong Pheenician 
accent to the end of his days; and when his sister visited him in 
Rome, her ignorance of Latin so embarrassed him that he loaded 
her with gifts and honours and sent her back to Lepcis as quickly as 
possible. Among the cultured classes Greek was perhaps more 
fashionable than Latin. It was in Greek that Pudentilla conversed 
and corresponded with her sons; and Septimius Severus himself had 
an excellent knowledge of Greek literature. The local Tripolitanian 
schools probably taught the elements of Greek and Latin literature; 
but a young man would go to Carthage, Rome, or Athens to finish 
his education. 

Religion was another sphere in which Pheenician traditions 
endured tenaciously. The Phcenician gods lived on under Roman 
names: Tanit as Juno Caelestis, Queen of Heaven; Satrapis as Liber 
Pater (Dionysus); Melgart as Hercules; Eshmun as both Apollo and 
Aesculapius; Astarte as Minerva and Venus. Liber Pater and Her- 
cules were the patron deities of Lepcis, Minerva and Apollo of Oea. 
No trace has yet been found in Tripolitania of the cult of Saturn, 
the Romanized Baal Hammon, who was a popular deity in other 
parts of North Africa; but a temple of Roman date dedicated to 
Juppiter Ammon, with whom Baal Hammon was often confused 
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(p. 24), has recently been discovered at Ras 
el-Khadra (Tarhuna). 

But the Pheenician deities were not jealous of other g& 
of the Greco-Egyptian triad, Isis, Serapis and Harpocr. 
we have seen (p. 30), probably already established in 1..poritama 
in pre-Roman times: the Temples of Serapis and Isis are among the 
earliest buildings of Roman Sabratha. Other Oriental deities whom 
we meet in Roman Tripolitania are the Syrian Juppiter Dolichenus, 
who had a large temple overlooking the harbour of Lepcis; Phrygian 
Cybele, the Great Mother, with her divine lover Attis; and Mithras, 
the Persian sun-god. Lastly, we must note the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity. A Christian bishop is recorded at Lepcis at the end of the 
second century; and Oea and Sabratha were also episcopal seats by 
the time of the council of Carthage in A.D. 256. 

The only cult which the Romans themselves took the initiative 
in introducing into the provinces was that of Rome and Augustus. 
At Lepcis a temple of Rome and Augustus was dedicated in the 
forum between A.D. 14 and 19; at Sabratha the shrine of the imperial 
cult was situated in the Basilica (p. 113). The significance of the 
imperial cult was political rather than religious, for the divinity of 
the emperor was a focus of provincial loyalty rather than a theo- 
logical proposition. The high priest of Rome and Augustus was 
elected annually by the provincial concilium, and acted as its president. 
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THE the basis of Tripolitanian economy in the Roman period was the 
export of olive-oil. Although African oil was generally considered 
too coarse for culinary purposes, there was an ever-growing demand 
for it for use in bathing-establishments and for lighting. The annual 
fine of three million pounds of oil inflicted on Lepcis by Cesar gives 
some idea of the scale on which olives had been cultivated in the pre- 
Roman period: three million pounds have been calculated to be the 
yield of some million trees. But a great expansion occurred under the 
stimulus of Roman capitalism. By the second century the whole of 
the eastern Gebel from Tarhuna to the sea and from the escarpment 
to the Wadi Tareglat was densely occupied by farms; and we can 
hardly doubt that there were extensive plantations in the eastern 
Gefara, particularly in the neighbourhood of Oea and Sabratha. 
Olive-farms have also been recognized in the area of ez-Zintan, in the 
hinterland of Misurata, and on the coast of the Gulf of Sidra. The 
larger Gebel farms were probably owned by rich citizens of Lepcis 
and run on monocultural lines. It is unlikely that many of the big 
landlords resided on their properties, which would have been 
worked either by bailiffs supervising local hired labour, or by tenants 
(coloni) paying rent in the form of tithes. Labour was no doubt 
abundant and cheap, for the encroachment of olive-plantations on 
tribal grazing-grounds left the dispossessed tribesmen with no option 
but to work on the farms for a living. Some emperors, notably 
Hadrian, offered inducements to the tribesmen to farm neglected or 
hitherto uncultivated ground on their own account; those who did 
so were granted special security of tenure and paid no taxes on their 
olives and vines until they were fully grown, while their figs and other 
staple crops went permanently untaxed. Some of the smaller Tripoli- 
tanian olive-farms may have been established by Libyan tribesmen 
in response to this encouragement. 

In the coastal district the usual form of agriculture seems to have 
been the mixed farm, which probably aimed at self-sufficiency or, 
at most, at supplying local markets. Apuleius speaks of a farm near 
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Oea stocked with ‘great quantities of wheat, bark 

other fruits of the earth...and a large herd o ~ 

Just such a mixed farm is depicted in three mosaic 1 

the Roman villa at Dar Buk Ammera and now in Ti 

panel we see the mistress of the farm sitting under a. _... ct, 
watching the oxen and horses tread out the corn; in another the 
goats are being milked outside the dairy; and in a third old women 
are hoeing in the vineyard. Many of the big coastal estates included 
luxurious villas which their owners used as country residences. Being 
thus under constant supervision, such farms could be economically 
worked by slaves; Apuleius mentions as many as four hundred em- 
ployed on a single Tripolitanian farm. 

A notable feature of Tripolitanian agriculture in the Roman 
period is the extensive use made of wadi-barrages. The farmers of 
ancient Tripolitania had, as we have seen (p. 15), much {he same 
climatic conditions to contend with as the modern farmer: it is un- 
likely that there was more rain in antiquity; and, then as now, the 
whole of the annual rainfall might be concentrated into a few days, 
transforming the wadis into violent torrents. The purpose of the 
barrages was partly to prevent soil erosion by breaking the force of 
the spate and trapping the silt, and partly to check excessive run-off 
by holding up water long enough for it to sink into the ground, or to 
divert it into irrigation channels or storage cisterns. At the same 
time the silting up of barrages in the steeper wadis formed cultiva- 
tion terraces in which fruit and vegetables could be grown. A com- 
prehensive study of the ancient barrage systems has still to be made; 
but it is clear from the frequency and size of the remains that they 
played a vital part in developing Tripolitanian agriculture on a scale 
unequalled before or since. 

While agriculture constituted the main source of Tripolitania’s 
wealth, the trans-Saharan caravan trade must have been greatly 
stimulated by the security of communications and the world-wide 
markets resulting from Roman rule. Like other important com- 
mercial cities of the Roman empire, Sabratha had her statio or office 
in the so-called ‘Place of the Corporations’ at Ostia, the port of 
Rome. The floor of the Sabrathan statio was worked in mosaic with 
an elephant, probably a symbol of the trade in ivory and other 
luxuries, like the stone elephant set up beside the main street of 
Lepcis and now in the Museum at Tripoli. But elephants also 
serve to remind us of a new form of commerce called into being by 
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. of supplying wild beasts for the Roman amphi- 

. nich came from Africa. When we remember that 

J animals might be killed in a single day in the Colos- 

4, We gain some idea of the importance of this trade, a 

SUDS aie. proportion of which must have passed through Tripoli- 
tanian hands. 

Something of the merchandise in transit in the opposite direction 
has recently been revealed by Italian excavations in the neighbour- 
hood of Germa, the ancient capital of the Garamantes in the Fezzan. 
Many of the tombs opened by the Italians contained Roman lamps, 
pottery, and glass vessels, which range in date from the late first to 
the fourth century. The imports thus begin, as we should expect, in 
the period immediately following the pacification of the Fezzan by 
Valerius Festus (p. 38); and the unique Roman mausoleum of Germa 
(p. 154), which also dates from the late first century, may well be 
that of a resident commercial agent sent from the coast to open up 
trade at this time. 

Tripolitanian industries appear to have been little developed. 
Pottery-kilns have come to light at various places: on the site of the 
Tripoli electricity works, at km. 102 on the Tripoli-Homs road, at 
Ain Scersciara, and near Tazzoli village centre; but, to judge by the 
fragments of pottery found on them, they produced only coarse wares 
for local use, and none of the potteries seems to be earlier than the 
fourth century. The only local manufacture to achieve any fame 
abroad was garum, a relish made from salted fish, for which Lepcis 
was especially noted. 
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THE murder of Alexander Severus in 235 put an end to the dynasty 
of the African emperors and plunged the Roman world into a period 
of military anarchy which brought it to the brink of ruin. Fifty years 
of almost continuous civil strife saw more than twenty emperors 
come and go with violence; while external enemies emboldened by 
the growing chaos within the empire had begun to invade its fron- 
tiers in force. The chief victims of this period of anarchy were the 
land-owning and commercial bourgeoisie of the provincial cities. In- 
flation caused by military expenditure had deprived money of most 
of its value and brought trade virtually to a standstill. Taxation, on 
the other hand, climbed to dizzy heights to keep pace with the de- 
mands of emperors and armies. Money being worthless, the regular 
taxes were usually levied in kind, and were frequently supplemented 
by still more vexatious extraordinary requisitions. The collection of 
taxes devolved on the municipal decurions, who were held personally 
responsible for their city and its territory. Thus the office of decurion, 
which had once been an honour and a stimulus to civic activity, now 
became an intolerable burden. 

The Tripolitanian cities were not exempt from the general distress. 
The appointment not later than 238 of a procurator rei publicae for 
Lepcis and Tripolitania suggests that the country was already in 
financial straits by then; for the procuratores were imperial officials 
sent out to supervise the municipal administration of provincial 
cities which were finding difficulty in paying their taxes. Lepcis was 
more vulnerable than Sabratha. Encouraged by the favours she had 
enjoyed under the Severan emperors, she had indulged in a mag- 
nificence for which there was no adequate economic foundation; and 
after 235 she had to face the facts. There seems, indeed, to have been 
a fleeting renewal of imperial favour under Gallienus (253-268), 
when the Lepcitani added the name of the emperor’s wife, Salonina, 
to their city’s style, and called themselves Saloniniani as well as 
Septimiani. But the later part of the third century is a period of civic 
decline at Lepcis, during which many of the public buildings were 
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Fuin. At Sabratha signs of early exhaustion are 
aad not been tempted to outgrow her strength, and 
ble to weather the storm. Of Oea we know no more 

whe .cocurator rei publicae had been appointed there before 
the end of che century. 

The disintegration of the Roman world was temporarily halted 
by the reforms of Diocletian (284-305) and Constantine (306-337). 
Diocletian tried the experiment of associating three fellow-rulers 
with himself and sharing the control of the empire with them (the 
Tetrarchy). Under this arrangement Egypt and the eastern provinces 
were retained by Diocletian himself, the Balkan and Danube pro- 
vinces went to Galerius, the western provinces to Constantius, and 
Italy and Africa to Maximian. To curb the power of provincial 
governors, Diocletian subdivided the provinces, thereby greatly 
increasing their number and diminishing their individual import- 
ance. The reorganized provinces were grouped in dioceses, each 
under a vicar (vicarius or vices agens praefectorum praetorio); and 
the dioceses, in turn, were grouped in four prefectures (praefecturae) 
each under a pretorian prefect (praefectus praetorio). The four 
prefectures coincided roughly with the areas governed by the 
tetrarchs. 

It is almost certainly to this reorganization that Tripolitania owes 
her elevation to the rank of province (provincia Tripolitana), though 
the earliest record of the new province dates from the reign of 
Maxentius (306-311). According to Orosius (fourth century), the 
provincial boundaries were Arae Philaenorum on the east, the Lacus 
Salinarum (Shott el-Gerid) on the west, and the Garamantes (i.e., 
the Fezzan) on the south. Thus the new province included not only 
the coastal area, but the frontier zone to the south of it, which had 
hitherto been the responsibility of the governor of Numidia. The 
provincial capital was Lepcis. The governor of Tripolitania, who 
had the title of praeses (or praeses et comes), was at first entrusted 
with both civil and military administration under the Vicar of 
Africa. Later, responsibility for defence was transferred to the 
commander-in-chief of Africa (comes Africae). 

The resignation of Diocletian in 305 was followed by a renewal of 
dynastic strife, from which the Roman world eventually emerged 
under the sole rule of Constantine, the son of Constantius. In his 
administration of the empire Constantine adopted and developed 
the reforms of Diocletian, so that it is difficult to distinguish the 
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work of the two. But Constantine attempted to ... 

basis for the imperial power in Christiantiy. Hitk” 

been regarded as enemies of the state, since the. 

them to show their loyalty by taking part in the . 1e 
emperor. At best, the Roman authorities had turned a vlind eye; at 
worst, they had tried to break their spirit by persecutions, of which 
the last and fiercest took place under Diocletian. But Constantine 
saw that the only effect of repression had been to increase the 
numbers and determination of the Church; and, whatever his per- 
sonal convictions may have been, he had the political wisdom to 
enlist Christianity in the service of the state rather than try to carry 
on a losing battle against it. The Edict of Milan (313) gave the 
Christians complete religious freedom and the promise of official 
support. 

Constantine’s hopes were, however, destined to be frustrated by 
dissensions among the Christians themselves. In Europe the church 
was torn by the Arian heresy. In Africa Christians were sharply 
divided on the question of the treatment of those who had lapsed 
during the persecutions and sacrificed to the pagan gods or handed 
over sacred books to be burned. The moderate party, which had the 
support of Constantine and the Catholic church at Rome, held that 
such persons, if repentant, could continue to be members of the 
Christian community. But this lenient view was uncompromisingly 
rejected by the rigorist party of the Donatists (so-called after Dona- 
tus, the most famous of their leaders). The Donatists insisted that 
the lapsed could only be readmitted to the church after re-baptism, 
and that the orders of priests who had lapsed were invalid. Thus two 
bitterly hostile churches grew up side by side in North Africa, each 
with its own churches, bishops, and ecclesiastical organization. In 
the present state of our knowledge, it is difficult to estimate the rela- 
tive strengths of Catholicism and Donatism in Tripolitania. The 
only Donatist building which has so far been identified is a fourth- 
century fortified farm at el Msufiin (Henscir Taglissi), on which the 
Donatist slogan ‘Laudes ... Deo’ (praise be to God) is inscribed; 
but there is no reason to suppose that all the pre-Byzantine churches 
of the coastal cities and the interior were Catholic. On the analogy 
of other parts of North Africa, we should expect Donatism to be 
strongest in the interior; but to judge from historical sources it was 
also well represented in the coastal cities. To the Council of Carthage 
(411), where Augustine secured the final condemnation of Donatism 
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+ oratha sent a Catholic bishop; both Lepcis and 
Fe 

ily a movement of religious dissent, there can be 
L. zonatism was also to some extent an expression of 
A.. caf opp sition to Roman government, with which the Catholic 
church had so closely identified itself. The opposition sprang from 
economic and social unrest, as much as from nationalism. The 
reforms of Diocletian and Constantine had brought no economic 
relief to the Roman world. Taxation may have been less arbitrary 
than in the third century, but huge increases in the numbers of 
soldiers and imperial officials had thrown intolerable new burdens on 
the taxpayer. Moreover, the middle and lower classes now found 
themselves prisoners in a totalitarian system. The decurions of the 
provincial municipalities were still held personally responsible for 
the payment of the taxes of their city and its territory; but Diocletian 
had compulsorily transformed them into a hereditary class in order 
to prevent them or their children escaping the duties of their station. 
At the same time, since the payment of taxes depended in the last 
resort on the continued cultivation of land, the coloni or free tenants 
were tied to the fields they worked and thus reduced to the condition 
of serfs. Out of their misery arose the sect of Donatist extremists 
known as Circumcelliones, outlawed peasants who roamed the 
countrysides, plundering and destroying the farms of Catholics and 
wealthy pagans. 

The economic decline of Tripolitania was greatly accelerated in the 
second half of the fourth century by a renewal of tribal unrest. 
There had been a hint of trouble in store as early as the turn of the 
third and fourth centuries; for after defeating the Mauretanian 
Quinquegentiani in 298 the emperor Maximian is know to have 
conducted an inconclusive campaign against the Sirtic tribe of the 
Hilaguas or Ilasguas. But we hear no more of tribal unrest in Tripo- 
litania until 363, the year of the first Austurian invasion. The origin of 
the Austurians is uncertain. It has been suggested that they came from 
one of the East Saharan oases, but it seems more probable that they, 
too, were a Sirtic tribe like the Hilaguas. In their first attack, which 
claimed to avenge the death of an Austurian trouble-maker at the 
hands of the Tripolitanian authorities, the invaders laid waste the 
rich territory surrounding Lepcis, burning such property as they 
could not carry away, and slaughtering all the inhabitants of the 
countryside. The city itself was saved by its walls, which inspired the 
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tribesmen with awe; and after three days they \ 
them a great quantity of booty. ; : 

The province appears to have offered no org: "ast t) 
the raiders. The ineffectiveness of the frontier defer. | sugges.s that 
the limitanei were in league with the enemy; while the provincial 
governor was by now a purely civilian official with no troops under 
his command. Fearing a return of the raiders, Lepcis sent an urgent 
appeal for protection to the commander-in-chief of the African 
garrison, Count Romanus (comes Africae). Romanus came, bringing 
an expeditionary force with him; but to the citizens’ dismay he re- 
fused to march against the Austurians unless they supplied him 
with large quantities of stores and 4,000 camels. When they pro- 
tested their utter inability to meet such demands after their recent 
disasters, Romanus struck camp and left the city to its fate. The 
disillusioned citizens now turned to the emperor himself. At the 
next annual meeting of the provincial council two envoys, Severus 
and Flaccianus, were appointed to lay Tripolitania’s case before 
Valentinian I (364—375) at Trier. Romanus, however, had friends at 
court, and the envoys were left kicking their heels in Germany. 
The only satisfaction they were able to obtain was the temporary re- 
version of the military command to the provincial governor Ruri- 
cius, a concession cancelled before it could be made effective. 

While the Tripolitanians were still anxiously waiting for the 
emperor’s answer, the Austurians came again, extending their 
devastation to the territory of Oea as well as that of Lepcis. It is 
possible that they sacked Sabratha also; for, though Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, our only historical source, makes no mention of the city, 
the archeological evidence shows that many of its public buildings 
were destroyed at about this time. The news of the second raid, 
brought to Trier by special messenger from Tripolitania, roused 
Valentinian to action. The emperor’s legate Palladius, being on the 
point of leaving for Africa with arrears of pay for the army, was 
also charged with reporting on the Tripolitanian troubles. But, 
before Palladius set foot in Africa, a third and still more violent on- 
slaught had ravaged the province. The territory of Lepcis was again 
the main target, and the raiders swept it bare of life and property, 
even cutting down the trees and vines. On this occasion they were 
bold enough to lay siege to the city, but gave up the attempt after 
eight days of fruitless effort. 

In a last desperate attempt to move the emperor, Ruricius now 
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Bivoys, Jovinus and Pancratius, to the imperial 
[nbassy came upon the first at Carthage, where 
“LHeF . ‘emperor had referred back Tripolitania’s case 
to the’ Vicar Africa and Count Romanus; but this unwelcome 
news did not deter them from their mission. Palladius meanwhile 
had reached Carthage and toured the military establishments, whose 
commanders, on secret instructions from Romanus, returned to him 
as gifts most of the money he had brought to distribute to the 
soldiers as pay. Palladius had fallen into the trap. Having visited 
Tripolitania and seen its desolation, he no doubt intended to sub- 
mit an honest report, but Romanus had only to threaten to disclose 
his acceptance of the gifts to make him change his mind. The report 
which reached the emperor laid all the blame for the disasters 
on the victims themselves. 

The conduct of Romanus and Palladius is an illuminating example 
of the cynical corruption which prevailed among the officials of the 
later Roman empire. But the episode has a sequel which shows that 
corruption was not confined to the imperial court. On Valentinian’s 
instructions Palladius returned to Africa with Jovinus (Pancratius 
had died in Germany) and joined the Vicar of Africa at Lepcis, 
where they were to investigate the truth of the second embassy’s 
allegations. It was now the turn of the city fathers to succumb to 
Romanus’ bribery or blackmail. Not only did they disown all 
knowledge of the embassy, but they extorted from Jovinus a con- 
fession that he had lied to the emperor. On Valentinian’s orders both 
Jovinus and Ruricius, the too-outspoken governor, were put to death. 

For Lepcis the Austurian raids had spelt ruin. The large olive 
farms which had been the mainstay of her economy were ruined, 
and the country was never again to enjoy the security and com- 
mercial freedom which alone could have called them back into 
existence. In the city itself the first sixty years of the fourth century 
had seen at least a partial recovery after the collapse of the third: 
inscriptions record the restoration of public buildings under Con- 
stantine, and again under the provincial governors Flavius Victor 
Calpurnius (340-350), Flavius Archontius Nilus (355-360), and 
Nepotianus; and the walls that kept the Austurians out are probably 
to be ascribed to this period. After the raids, however, the decline 
set in again more rapidly than before, helped now by the encroach- 
ment of the surrounding sand-dunes and by the inundations of the 
Wadi Lebda, which had burst its diversionary dam above the city. 
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By the time of the Vandal conquest Lepcis can 

than a shell. Sabratha showed more vitality, res 

city-centre, if not to its former state, at least v= : Z 
dignity. The explanation of her relative well-being! ob. thar 
Sabratha’s economy was based on the Saharan caravani-trade rather 
than on agriculture; and commerce in luxuries lingered on in the 
ancient world, and even flourished, long after commerce in prime 
necessities had dwindled to nothing. 

The only Tripolitanians who can be said to have prospered in the 
fourth and fifth centuries are the /imitanei, most of whose settlements 
date from this period. In their wadi-bottoms to the south of the 
Gebel they grew enough corn, dates and olives to make their eco- 
nomy self-sufficient, and even, as their elaborate funeral monuments 
show, to indulge a semi-barbarian taste for magnificence. Thrown 
back on themselves by the collapse of Roman authority, they formed 
a virtually independent society which may be suspected, as we have 
seen, of having sided on occasion with the enemies of Rome. The 
churches at Gasr es-Suq el-Oti and Chafagi Aamer bear witness to 
the fact that by the early fifth century many of the /imitanei had been 
converted to Christianity. 
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IN 429 Count Boniface, the comes Africae, embroiled with the 
Empress Placidia by the duplicity of his rival Aétius, renounced 
allegiance to Rome and invited the Vandal King Genseric to cross 
over from Spain to support him. Genseric, who had been looking for 
an opportunity to set foot in Africa, came at once. When, however, 
a few months later, Boniface and Placidia were reconciled, nothing 
would induce the Vandal king to go; and an attempt to throw him 
out by force ended in Boniface being himself compelled to flee the 
country (431). For a while the emperor Valentinian III tried to main- 
tain the fiction that the Vandals were his vassals, but for all practical 
purposes Roman rule in Africa ceased with the Vandal occupation 
of Carthage in 439. 

The Vandals, who were to be the masters of North Africa for the 
next hundred years, were a Germanic people who had migrated 
from their home near the Sea of Azov through Germany and France 
to Spain. When they crossed into Africa in 429, they probably 
numbered not more than 80,000, women and children included; 
and they thus formed a very small ruling class of warriors super- 
imposed on an alien population. In Africa they continued to order 
their own affairs according to the semi-military form of government 
they had brought with them; but they made no attempt to change the 
existing Roman administration of their African subjects, whom they 
left to govern themselves locally as best they could. During the 
course of their migrations the Vandals had adopted Arian Chris- 
tianity and were thus the irreconcilable enemies of Catholicism. 
Under Vandal rule the private and ecclesiastical property of the 
African Catholics was confiscated, their bishops were driven into 
exile, and the congregations which remained faithful to Catholicism 
were frequently persecuted. The Donatists, on the other hand, were 
accepted by the Vandals as allies, despite the theological orthodoxy 
of Donatism. All that they had lost when they were outlawed in 411 
was restored to them, and they were no doubt more than recom- 
pensed at the expense of their discomfited rivals. 

The Vandals attached no great economic or strategic importance 
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to Tripolitania, which they did not occupy until. 

only precariously. It is significant that the only ~ Dgicas, 
dence of the Vandal occupation of Lepcis is a sing’ ard of coins 
found in the Market. Apart from the establishment of a small gar- 
rison, no attempt appears to have been made to set the country’s 
defences in order; and the walls of Lepcis and Sabratha, and prob- 
ably those of Oea, were demolished in accordance with Genseric’s 
policy of destroying all fortifications which might assist an enemy. 
The folly of this policy was apparent when in 468 Leo I, the ruler 
of the Eastern Roman Empire, mounted an expedition against 
Genseric, whose corsairs had begun to invade the eastern Medi- 
terranean. Although the main Roman fleet, which attacked Carthage, 
was destroyed, a small force despatched to Tripolitania under Hera- 
clius had no difficulty in capturing the defenceless cities and expelling 
the Vandal garrison. Having occupied Tripolitania for three years 
without opposition, the force withdrew voluntarily. 

Genseric died in 477. So long as he was alive, the native tribes had 
given the Vandals no trouble; but his death was the signal for a re- 
newal of tribal unrest. By now the tribesmen were making extensive 
use of camels, which greatly increased their mobility and striking 
power. In the reign of King Transamund (496-522) a serious revolt 
flared up in Tripolitania under the leadership of a native chieftain 
named Cabaon; and an expeditionary force was sent from Carthage 
to quell it. A vivid account of the expedition is given by the Byzan- 
tine historian Procopius. When Cabaon learnt that the Vandals were 
coming, he enjoined the strictest austerity and continence on his 
people, separating the men and women in two palisades. At the same 
time he despatched agents to Carthage, instructing them to follow 
in the rear of the Vandal force and make good whatever 
damage it might do to Catholic churches as it passed; for, said 
Cabaon, “the was ignorant of the God whom the Christians wor- 
shipped, but it was probable that if He was powerful, as He was said 
to be, He should wreak vengeance upon those who insulted Him 
and defend those who honoured Him’’. On: the approach of the 
Vandals Cabaon made his camels lie down head to tail in twelve 
concentric circles; then, placing the women and children and all the 
tribe’s goods and chattels in the centre, he drew up the fighting men 
between the animals, armed with shields and javelins. Against this 
phalanx the Vandal horsemen were powerless, for their horses re- 
fused to come to close quarters with the camels, and they themselves 
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‘ith short swords and lances. Routed by the 

‘men’: , and cut down as they tried to flee, the Vandals 
suffered an :, ninious defeat. Procopius does not mention the 
name of Cabaou’s people, but they were probably the Leuathae, a 
tribe we have already met under the name of Hilaguas (p. 57). At 
some date between 527 and 533 the Leuathae again defeated the 
Vandals in Tripolitania, this time sacking Lepcis and leaving it 


deserted. 
* * * * * 


In 527 Justinian came to the throne of East Rome, or, as we may 
call it henceforth, the Byzantine Empire. By now the western half of 
the Roman empire had been in barbarian hands for fully half a 
century; but Justinian cherished the bold plan of reconquering it, 
partly as a romantic gesture to the past, partly to rescue Catholics 
from heretic oppression, and not least in order to fill a depleted 
exchequer. The first of the lost provinces to offer an opportunity for 
the realization of his ambitions was Africa, where Transamund had 
been succeeded in 522 by Hilderic, a mild and tolerant ruler, with 
whom Justinian formed a personal friendship. But the new king 
failed to keep the tribesmen in check, and after a brief reign he was 
deposed by his nephew, Gelimer. For Justinian this usurpation 
provided a casus belli; and a great armada was assembled at Con- 
stantinople under the command of Belisarius. On the eve of its 
departure news came from Tripolitania that a local leader called 
Pudentius had revolted in the emperor’s name and requested im- 
mediate aid. A small force was despatched under a certain Tatti- 
muth, with whose help Pudentius had no difficulty in securing the 
whole country. There were no Vandal troops in Tripolitania at the 
time, and Gelimer was unwilling to divert any. The main expedition, 
in the meantime, had safely disembarked at Caput. Vada in southern 
Tunisia, and advanced on Carthage, which the victory of Ad Deci- 
mum (September 533) delivered into Belisarius’ hands. Gelimer 
rallied his forces, but only to suffer another crushing defeat at Trica- 
marum (December); and finally, after a futile attempt to hold out on 
Mount Papua, he gave himself up. His surrender marks the end of 
the Vandal kingdom of North Africa (534). 

The Vandals, however, were not the only enemy the Byzantines 
had to face in North Africa. The tribesmen had not intervened 
directly in the war; but before it was over, the Leuathae resumed their 
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pressure on Tripolitania, compelling Belisarius ~ 

and Pudentius reinforcements. Not long after * oT 
Gelimer, as Belisarius was leaving for Constantinople s. .OUS TCLS 
broke out in southern Tunisia and the Aurés region; and a dangerous 
situation was presently rendered more dangerous by the disaffection 
of a large part of the Byzantine army. In this emergency Justinian was 
fortunate in finding two exceptionally capable officers to serve him: 
Solomon, Belisarius’ successor as commander-in-chief (magister 
militum), and Germanus, who temporarily replaced Solomon during 
the critical period of the military revolt. By 539 the exertions of these 
two officers had averted the immediate perils, and the emperor’s 
authority appeared to be re-established over both the army and the 
tribesmen. 

The uneasy peace which followed was broken five years later by 
an incident which occurred at Lepcis. The post of dux or military 
commander of Tripolitania had recently been conferred on an 
incompetent nephew of Solomon named Sergius. Shortly after 
Sergius’ arrival at Lepcis to take up his duties, a large force of 
Leuathae presented themselves before the city, promising allegiance 
to the new commander in return for the customary gifts and insignia 
of tribal authority (a silver-gilt sceptre, a silver cap, a white cloak 
and gold boots). On the advice of Pudentius, Sergius undertook to 
grant the tribesmen’s requests, and invited eighty of their chieftains 
to a banquet inside the city. The banquet was followed by a con- 
ference, at which the Libyans accused the Byzantines of stealing 
their crops; and when Sergius turned to go without answering their 
complaints, one of the chieftains caught him by the shoulder. A Byzan- 
tine guard cut the man down, and in the ensuing uproar all but one 
of the eighty chieftains were massacred. When the news of this dis- 
aster reached the waiting tribesmen, they at once marched on Lepcis. 
The Byzantine garrison met them outside the city and captured their 
camp in a hand-to-hand fight, but later in the day Pudentius was 
killed in a fresh skirmish, and Sergius withdrew into Lepcis. 

Whether the massacre of the chieftains was an accident or de- 
liberate treachery, we can hardly tell; but its effect was to rekindle 
the flames of rebellion from Tripolitania to the Aurés. Later in the 
same year (544) Solomon fell in battle at Cillium (Casserine) and was 
succeeded as commander-in-chief by Sergius. After a disastrous year, 
during which the rebels went from strength to strength, Sergius was 
replaced by the aged Areobindus; but two months later Areobindus, 
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shoe lore effective than his predecessor, fell victim to a 

_ tl J « dux Numidiae, Guntharis, who planned to make 

" tinelf ruler of an independent Africa. With an usurper established 

at Carthage and most of Tunisia in the hands of rebel tribesmen, 

Africa was all but lost to Justinian. But five weeks later Guntharis 

was murdered by a loyal Armenian officer; and shortly afterwards 

the emperor providentially chose a man of great ability and with 

first-hand experience of desert warfare to be the new commander-in- 
chief: John Troglita, a former dux Tripolitanae. 

It was the end of 546 when John reached Carthage. By then the 
rebel forces were concentrating in the hills of central Tunisia, where 
Numidian tribesmen were joined by contingents of Ifuraces, Leu- 
athae and Austurians from Tripolitania. Stopping in Carthage only 
long enough to get together an army, John hurried south, liberating 
the coastal cities as he went. Early in the new year the Byzantine 
army came into contact with the main body of the enemy in the 
neighbourhood of Sbeitla; and after an unavailing attempt to win 
them over by diplomacy, John joined battle. The engagement was an 
overwhelming victory for the Byzantines; the rebel confederation 
was shattered, and the surviving tribesmen dispersed to their homes. 
Jerna, the great chieftain and priest of the Leuathae, lay amongst the 
dead, slain while trying to rescue the image of the Leuathan bull- 
god, Gurzil. John returned to Carthage, where he was triumphally 
acclaimed. 

But his triumph was premature. Only a few months later, in the 
mid-summer of 547, revolt broke out afresh in Tripolitania, where 
Carcasan, King of the Ifuraces, had formed the remnants of Jerna’s 
forces into a new army and gained the support of the Nasamones 
and Garamantes. After a lightning attack on the Tripolitanian coast, 
the rebels headed northwest for Tunisia; but finding John blocking 
the frontier with an army, turned south into the desolate country 
between the Shotts and the Great Eastern Erg. John at once gave 
chase; but before long the indiscipline of his troops, who refused to 
advance further into the desert in the summer heat, compelled him 
to turn about. Unseen, the tribesmen also retraced their steps; and at 
Gallica (Mareth), about forty kilometres south-east of Gabés, took 
the Byzantines by surprise, inflicting a severe defeat on them. John 
rallied his scattered army and moved into Laribus where he spent 
the winter reorganizing. By the spring he was ready for action 
again and brought the rebel forces to battle at Campi Catonis. On 
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this occasion the Byzantine victory was decisive; Carcasan wal 
and his followers utterly routed. From now until the Arab coP#{Ttsr 
(643) no further warfare is recorded in Tripolitania. 

Africa reconquered, the Byzantines were faced with the task of 
setting its administrative machinery in order again. In its main lines 
Byzantine administration was modelled on the Diocletianic system. 
The diocese of Africa was divided into seven provinces, of which 
Tripolitania formed one, with its capital at Lepcis. The diocesan 
governor was a pretorian prefect (praefectus praetorio) directly re- 
sponsible to the emperor. Of the provinces, some were governed by 
praesides; others, including T ripolitania, by rectores consulares; and 
each provincial governor was assisted by an advisory council of 
fifty members. One of Justinian’s first acts after the reconquest was 
to send out two officials from Constantinople to assess the new 
diocese for taxation; and we are told that the Africans found their 
assessors “neither moderate nor endurable”’. 

Under Byzantine rule the Tripolitanian cities show a last flicker 
of life. In his Buildings Procopius records some of the architectural 
works carried out in Tripolitania under Justinian. Lepcis was reforti- 
fied, though the new walls enclosed only a fraction of the Roman 
city, most of which was now buried beneath the sand. In addition, 
Justinian dedicated there a ‘notable shrine’ to the Mother of God, 
built four other churches, and restored the ‘palace of Severus’. The 
shrine of the Mother of God and the ‘palace of Severus’ are 
perhaps both to be identified with the Severan Basilica, which the 
Byzantines converted into a church (p. 81). As the text stands, there 
is no mention in the Buildings of Oea; but it is possibly to this city 
rather than Lepcis that we should ascribe a subsequent passage 
again referring to the rebuilding of walls and also recording the 
construction of new public baths and other civic improvements. For 
Sabratha Procopius notes the rebuilding of the walls and the erection 
of a ‘noteworthy church’ (p. 120). 

No frontier works or other signs of Byzantine occupation have 
yet been found in the interior of the country, and we must conclude 
that direct Byzantine authority did not extend much beyond the 
coastal strip. According to Procopius, however, the Byzantines were 
energetic in propagating Catholicism among the tribesmen, and 
numbered the Gadabitani (a Tripolitanian tribe of uncertain loca- 
tion), the people of Cydamae, and even the Garamantes of the 
Fezzan among their converts. There is, as yet, no archeological 
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»e which confirms the conversion of the Fezzan, but Christian 

as are said to have been found at Ghadames. More significant 
perhaps, is the fact that three fifth-century churches in the interior 
of Tripolitania (el-Khadra, el-Asabaa and Chafagi Aamer) were 
equipped at this time with new baptistries containing cruciform fonts 
of Byzantine type, which may well reflect a conversion from Dona- 
tism to Catholicism. 

Yet, despite administrative reforms and the restoration of Catho- 
licism, Byzantine civilization struck no deep roots in Tripolitania. 
The Byzantine cities were little more than a facade, behind which the 
spent country was rapidly relapsing into pastoral nomadism. It is 
now that the great Berber tribal groups of medieval Tripolitania 
emerge: the Nefusa and Houara, who were later to contend bitterly 
with the Arabs for the possession of their country. When in 642-643 
Amr ben al-Asi, the conqueror of Egypt, invaded Tripolitania, the 
urban fa¢gade collapsed at once, only Oea making a brief attempt at 
resistance. 
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(Numbers in brackets refer to plan opposite) 


General Remarks 

THE only traces of Phcenician Lepcis to come to light so far are a 
number of graves under the stage of the Roman Theatre (25). The 
cemetery would have lain outside the Phcenician town, which was 
almost certainly situated on the rising ground between the Old 
Forum (15) and the mouth of the Wadi Lebda, an area as yet un- 
excavated. 

The Roman city (pl. 1) is laid out in accordance with the charac- 
teristic Roman scheme of rectangular blocks, or insulae, grouped 
more or Jess symmetrically on either side of a main axial street, or 
cardo. The cardo of Roman Lepcis was the so-called ‘Triumphal 
Street’, which runs inland in a south-westerly direction from the Old 
Forum, the original nucleus of the city. The city’s rapid growth can 
be measured by a series of dated monuments: the Market (21) was 
built in 8 B.c., the Theatre (25) in A.D. 1, the Chalcidicum (24) in 
A.D. 11-12, and a small arch of Augusta Salutaris, situated just north 
of the Severan Arch (2), between 27 and 30. The early Roman city 
had no stone fortifications; but a wide circuit of defensive earth- 
works, running along the line: Wadi Rsef—Monticelli-Sidi Barcu, 
is perhaps to be identified with the ‘walls’, within which, as T: acitus 
tells us, the citizens trembled at the approach of the Garamantes in 
69 (p. 38). 

In the second century Lepcis expanded east and west. The Trajanic 
Basilica and its Forum recorded in an inscription have still to be 
discovered; but they perhaps lay in the largely unexcavated western 
district of the city which had spread along the main transverse street 
or decumanus as far as the West Gate (26) by the middle of the cen- 
tury. The Hadrianic Baths (4), dedicated in 126-127, were built on 
a new axis (roughly north-south) in the angle between the southern 
district of the first-century city and the Wadi Lebda, which must 
already have been dammed to prevent flooding of the site. At the 
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beginning of the third century the remaining reclaimed area ww the 
north-east of the Hadrianic Baths, between the city and the wadi bed, 
was filled by the great Severan building complex consisting of the 
Colonnaded Street (7), Nymphaeum (5), New Forum (8) and Basi- 
lica (9); and it was now that the Harbour (10) received its final, 
monumental form. By this time the Circus and Amphitheatre (not 
on plan) had already been built outside the city to the east of the 
Harbour, to which they were connected by a line of buildings along 
the foreshore. The extent of the Severan city on the landward side is 
uncertain owing to lack of excavation; but the funeral monument 
known as Gasr Sciaddad (immediately east of Sidi Yusef) must 
have been outside the area of habitation, while the cross-roads 
marked by the Severan Arch were presumably well within it. On the 
west the Severan city reached at least as far as the Hunting Baths 
(not on plan). 

Severan Lepcis was to some extent an artificial, political creation 
(p. 54), and the fall of the Severan dynasty in 235 marks the begin- 
ning of the city’s decline. The remains of the so-called Late Roman 
Wall, built between 250 and 350 as the city’s first stone fortifica- 
tion, gives us an idea of the extent of Lepcis at this time, though 
some buildings outside the wall, notably the Hunting Baths, were 
still in use. Temporarily arrested under Diocletian and Constantine, 
the decline sets in again more steeply after the Austurian raids of 
363-367 (p. 59); and a century later the demolition of the Late 
Roman Wall by the Vandals (c. 455) left the city wide open to the 
encroaching sand-dunes which had long threatened it. All that the 
few remaining inhabitants could do, was to keep the approach roads 
clear by blocking up the doors of the flanking houses and by build- 
ing retaining walls. When the Byzantines occupied Lepcis in 533, 
they found the greater part of the city buried under the sand, and the 
Byzantine Walls, built by Justinian, included little more than the 
Harbour and the Old and New Forums. 


* * * * * 


Broadly speaking, two main kinds of building stone are found at 
Lepcis. The first is a relatively hard lime-stone, light buff or light 
grey in colour and often travertine-like in texture. This is the stone 
used for the finely carved architectural decoration characteristic of 
first-century Lepcis, as well as for wall surfaces which were to be 
brought to a high finish, and in places where stress or wear was to be 
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‘exprcted. The second stone is a softer sandstone, used in less con- 
spicuous and less exacting positions. Both the limestone and the 
sandstone probably came from Ras el-Hammam, five kilometres to 
the south of the city, where extensive ancient quarries are still 
visible. The great blocks of limestone and schist used in the con- 
struction of the Harbour appear to have been quarried close at hand 
in the Wadis Lebda and Zennad, but the quarries have not yet been 
identified. 

In the second century the use of marble becomes common for 
decorative elements such as mouldings, columns and entablatures, 
and also for veneering walls and paving floors. The marbles, many 
of which are coloured, come mainly from the eastern Mediterranean. 
To save weight, column-shafts, capitals and other architectural 
components were shipped in an almost finished state, the carving 
being completed on the spot, usually by imported Greek masons. 

Concrete and brick, the characteristic materials of Roman archi- 
tecture in Italy, are relatively rare at Lepcis, which in this respect 
remains closer to the Greek tradition of masonry construction. But 
concrete is used in a purely functional role in the vaulted audi- 
torium of the Theatre; and later in an architectural role in the 
Hadrianic and Hunting Baths. Brick-faced concrete occurs in the 
apses of the Severan Basilica and Nymphaeum. 


The Excavations 

FROM the ENTRANCE (1) to the excavations a path leads to a 
modern flight of steps, at the bottom of which the visitor stands on 
the main axial street or cardo of the ancient city. At the south-west 
angle of the first road junction, where the cardo crosses the city’s 
main transverse street or decumanus maximus, stands an inscribed 
limestone column marking the beginning of the Gebel Road ( p. 136). 
The inscription records that the road was built in the proconsulship 
of L. Aelius Lamia (A.p. 15-16) and ran for 44 Roman miles into 
the interior (in mediterraneum). In the middle of the crossing are the 
remains of the SEVERAN ARCH (2). The arch (p/. 2) shows signs 
of having been erected in haste, probably for a visit paid by the em- 
peror Septimius Severus to his birthplace in a.p. 203. It is of four- 
sided type, with two passage-ways intersecting at right angles; but 
since it had a raised floor, wheeled traffic cannot have passed through 
it. The limestone core of the arch was originally covered by marble 
panelling and relief decoration. On either side of each arched 
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entrance (pl. 2a) stood a fluted Corinthian column raised on an 
engaged pedestal base and carrying a small half-pediment on its 
projecting entablature. The main entablature of the arch, which 
corresponded in height with the half-pediments, rested on four 
double-sided Corinthian pilasters, one at the outer angle of each 
pier. Above the main cornice came a low attic storey. The crossing 
was covered by a shallow concrete dome. 

The figured and ornamental relief sculptures which originally 
adorned the arch have recently been removed to Tripoli, where they 
are now to be seen in the Castle Museum. The figured reliefs fall 
into two main sets. The first consists of four large rectangular panels 
which come from the attic storey and represent: (i) and (ii) triumphal 
processions (pl. 3), (iii) a scene of sacrifice, (iv) Septimius Severus 
clasping the hand of his elder son, Caracalla, in the presence of his 
younger son, Geta, a scene intended to symbolize the unity of the 
imperial family. The second set consists of eight smaller vertical 
panels, two of which were set facing each other on the internal faces 
of each entrance arch. The subjects represented are mostly conven- 
tional groups of deities; but a badly burned and broken panel shows 
Roman soldiers besieging an Oriental city. Of the other figured 
reliefs, the captive barbarians and trophies decorated the outer faces 
of the piers; the naked winged Victories holding crowns and palm- 
branches (pi. 4) come from the spandrels of the arches; and the 
spread eagles standing on globes formed angle-brackets in the 
interior of the arch, under the dome. The large pilaster panels 
decorated with vine scrolls populated by Cupids and birds stood at 
the four outer corners of the arch; some are unfinished. 

The sculpture of the arch is the work of several hands, trained in 
different schools. The corner pilasters and other ornamental ele- 
ments were almost certainly carved by sculptors from Aphrodisias 
in Asia Minor and their local pupils; after finishing the arch they 
moved on to carve the pilasters of the Severan Basilica (p. 81). 
Their work varies greatly in technical skill and style; and beside 
panels which still retain the solidity of classical sculpture, we find 
others dissolved into a lace-like pattern of black and white by deep 
undercutting. The composition of the large attic panels betrays the 
influence of Syrian or Mesopotamian art. The treatment of Sep- 
timius Severus’ chariot in one of the triumphal processions (p/. 3) 
is a striking example of a general tendency to turn all the figures to 
the front, regardless of the direction they should face according to 
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the logic of the action. At the same time there is a related tendency, 
of which the sacrificial scene affords good examples, to group 
frontal figures of equal height in rows,. thus setting up rhythmic 
patterns by means of repetition. Frontality and rhythmic repetition 
were to become the main principles of Late Antique and Byzantine 
composition: here we see them already beginning to transform the 
naturalism of classical art into a hieratic and symbolical style. 
Finally, beside the influence of oriental schools, the influence of 
Rome itself appears in the siege panel: in its narrative quality and 
‘bird’s eye perspective’ it stands close to the historical reliefs of the 
columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius and especially to the con- 
temporary arch of Septimius Severus in the Roman Forum. 

Proceeding eastward from the Severn Arch along the decumanus, 
the visitor should take the first, and only excavated turning to the 
left which leads to the west end of the PALAESTRA (3) or sports 
ground. The palaestra was a large elongated open space with straight 
sides and semi-circular ends, surrounded by a covered portico of 
Corinthian columns with cipollino shafts. Out of its north side open 
two large rectangular exhedrae with internal peristyles and apses 
in their north walls. 

Adjoining the south side of the Palaestra, but on a more westerly 
axis, are the HADRIANIC BATHS (4), which were dedicated in 
126-127, and restored and modified under Commodus (180-193). 
Like the great baths of Rome, the Hadrianic Baths are laid out on a 
symmetrical plan with the central axis occupied by the main rooms 
and the secondary rooms grouped antithetically on either side 
(fig. 4). The most northerly component of the central section is the 
natatio or large open-air swimming-bath (A), entered by a door in 
the centre of its north enclosure wall, and surrounded on.-the east, 
north and west sides by a covered portico of Corinthian columns of 
pink breccia. From the south wall projects a row of massive abut- 
ments, later in construction than the original building and probably 
connected with the Commodan alterations. Four doors in this side, 
two in the centre, and one at the end of each lateral portico, give 
access to a corridor surrounding the frigidarium (B). The frigidarium 
(pl. 5) or cold room was architecturally the most important feature 
of the baths: a splendid hall, paved and panelled with marble and 
covered by three concrete cross-vaults springing from eight massive 
Corinthian columns of cipollino. A marble inscription, fragments of 
which are now assembled on the south wall of the room, records the 
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restoration of the frigidarium and other parts of the baths and their 
embellishment with ‘marble and columns’ by Rusonianus, a duumvir 
quinquennalis, who obtained the emperor’s permission to divert 
funds allotted for gladiatorial spectacles. Commodus’ name, which 
originally appeared in the inscription, was erased at his death, and 
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Fig. 4. Hadrianic Baths, Lepcis Magna. 


later replaced by that of Septimius Severus. At the east and west 
ends of the main hall arched openings gave on to cold plunge basins, 
the surviving decoration of which, including the Corinthian columns 
with black granite shafts, dates from the late second century (pi. 6). 
A doorway in the centre of the south wall of the frigidarium leads 
into the tepidarium or warm room (C) which originally contained 
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only a single, central bath: the two lateral baths were added by 
shutting off part of the corridor on the south of the frigidarium. 
The central bath is flanked on either side by a passageway, from 
which it is screened by pairs of Corinthian columns of grey marble; 
the two passageways lead into a small vestibule behind the bath, 
which acted as a heat-lock between the tepidarium and the caldarium 
or hot room (D). The ca/darium was a large barrel-vaulted room, lit 
by arched windows, which are believed to have been glazed. The 
apse-like niche in the centre of the rear wall and all five basins date 
from the Commodan alteration; the original appointments of the 
room are uncertain. A grey limestone inscription, fragments of 
which have been placed in this room, comes from the facade of the 
original building, and records its dedication to Hadrian by the pro- 
consul Valerius Priscus, represented by his legate Popilius Celer. 
Doorways at the east and west ends of the north wall of the cal- 
darium \ead into two symmetrically corresponding pairs of smaller 
rooms (E,E.). In their final form these rooms were /aconica or sweat 
baths, being heated by hot air circulating under the raised floors or 
hypocausts and through the flue-tiles lining the walls; but these 
arrangements are not original. In the north wall of each of the outer 
laconica a door gave access to a small chamber formed in the sup- 
pressed south corridor, whence the bather could return directly to 
the frigidarium. 

The destination of most of the lateral rooms is uncertain, but they 
will have included changing-rooms (apodyteria), gymmnasia, and 
possibly libraries. Notable are two pairs of abutting columnar halls 
which flank the natatio (A). The only rooms whose purpose is mani- 
fest are the two latrines (F,F) which occupy the north-west and 
north-east corners of the building. They are of normal Roman pat- 
tern, with marble seats and a deep flushing channel surrounding three 
sides of the room. The fourth side of each room was occupied by a 
niche for a statue, flanked by the two entrances. The central area of 
the eastern latrine was open to the sky, its occupants being pro- 
tected by a three-sided portico of Corinthian columns with breccia 
shafts. The smaller western latrine was completely covered by a roof 
supported by four cipollino columns raised on pedestal-bases. 

Outside the building remains of the furnaces and boiler rooms 
used for heating the caldarium and laconica are visible along the 
south wall (G,G); and a little way beyond the building to the south 
is a row of cisterns, near which was found an inscription recording 
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that in the year 119-120 a certain Quintus Servilius Candidus ‘found 
water, raised it and brought it into the colony (presumably by 
aqueduct) at his own expense’. 

The east end of the Palaestra abuts on a polygonal piazza, de- 
signed as part of the Severan building programme to form the pivot 
between an existing street on the east side of the Hadrianic Baths 
and the new Colonnaded Street (see below) which ran on a slightly 
divergent axis past the Severan Forum. The north-east and south 
sides of the piazza are bounded by the arched entrances to these 
two streets. On the north-west side are remains of a curved arcade, 
but this area has been much disturbed by the Byzantine wall. On 
the south-east, linking the two street entrances in a single sym- 
metrical scheme, is the Severan NYMPHAEUM (5), a large 
semi-circular exhedra containing a fountain-basin and flanked by 
high walls. The exhedra itself, half of which has collapsed back- 
wards, was built of concrete faced with ashlar; like the ashlar flank- 
ing walls, it was originally veneered with marble. The whole struc- 
ture was decorated like the back wall of a Roman stage with super- 
imposed rows of columns, the lower order being Corinthian with 
cipollino shafts, the upper Corinthian with red granite shafts; 
drums of acanthus foliage were inserted between the bases and 
shafts of the upper order. Between the columns of the exhedra were 
niches for statues. The treatment of the building above the second 
storey of columns is uncertain. The stone screen decorated with 
herms, which now stands in front of the Nymphaeum, is a later 
addition; but the area it encloses was presumably intended from the 
beginning to receive the overflow from the seven leaden fountain- 
spouts in the front of the basin. 

A few yards north of the piazza, in the angle between the north- 
west wall of the Colonnaded Street and the south-west wall of the 
Severan Forum, lie the remains of a CHURCH (6), probably one of 
the four smaller churches built at Lepcis by Justinian (p. 66). The 
building was basilical in plan: a rectangular hall divided lengthwise 
into nave and aisles by two rows of six columns each, and opening 
into an apse at the south-east end of the nave. The apse was flanked 
by two sacristies entered from the aisles, and there was a baptistery 
with cruciform font in the north-east corner. A cemetery area 
adjoins the church on the south-west. 

The COLONNADED STREET (7), which connects the Hadrianic 
Baths with the Harbour and skirts the Severan Forum and Basilica, 
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was the main artery of Severan Lepcis. With its broad central car- 
riageway flanked by covered columnar porticoes, it is a splendid 
example of a kind of monumental street frequently found in Roman 
Syria. The columns of the flanking porticoes, which were raised on 
square pedestal-bases, had shafts of cipollino and capitals of the 
lotus-and-acanthus pattern conventionally known as ‘Pergamene’. 
In place of the normal flat entablature of classical architecture, the 
columns carried arches springing directly from the capitals. The 
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Fig. 5. Severan Forum oud Basilica, Lepcis Magna. 


columnar arcade, of which Lepcis provides one of the earliest 
monumental examples so far discovered, was destined to be of 
great importance for both Islamic and European architecture. 
Following the Colonnaded Street in the direction of the Harbour, 
the visitor reaches, after about seventy yards, a series of doorways 
opening off the left-hand portico. The first doorway (now blocked), 
the middle, and the last are entrances to the SEVERAN FORUM 
(8, fig. 5); the others lead into booths or tabernae which form a 
wedge-shaped block increasing in depth towards the north-east, so 
taking up a slight difference in alignment between the Forum and 
the street. The Severan Forum bears a general resemblance to the 
imperial fora at Rome, being a rectangular open space (about 100 x 60 
metres) surrounded by colonnaded porticoes and dominated by a 
lofty temple projecting from the centre of the south-west end. The 
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columns of the porticoes had cipollino shafts and lotus-and-acanthus 
capitals, which, like those of the Colonnaded Street, carried a con- 
tinuous limestone arcading. Alternate Medusa and Nereid heads in 
marble were inset between the arches (p/. 7); and the frieze of the 
entablature was carved with a rich acanthus scroll. Parts of the 
arcading and frieze have been recomposed on the ground. The 
enclosure walls which were of brick-and-stone construction on the 
south-east side and of masonry elsewhere, were faced with marble on 
the inside. The exterior of the north-west enclosure wall, with its 
simple dado of orthostates and Doric entablature, is an admirable 
example of Severan masonry. The only relief to its austerity is the 
columnar porch of the central entrance, which faced an important 
street leading from the centre of the town. 

The dedication of the TEMPLE is not known, but it was perhaps 
to the gens Septimia. The temple was of Italian type and stood on a 
lofty vaulted podium with a three-sided staircase in front: its rear 
abutted directly on the forum enclosure wall. The columns surround- 
ing the front and sides of the cella or temple-chamber were Corin- 
thian with red granite shafts: eight on the front and nine on the 
sides (counting the angle columns twice). The porch was three rows 
deep, but the two central columns of the second and third rows seem 
to have been omitted. The eight columns of the front row stood on 
square marble pedestals carved with battles between the Gods and 
Giants. The cella was square; fragments of its green marble floor 
are still visible. 

At the back of the north-east forum portico another tapering row 
of tabernae solved the problem of a divergence between the axis 
of the forum and that of the adjoining Severan Basilica. Access from 
the Forum to the Basilica was provided by a door in a semicircular 
exhedra in the centre of the row, by a large columnar hall at its north- 
west end, and by a shallow vestibule at the south-east end. 

The SEVERAN BASILICA (9) was a large rectangular hall ter- 
minating at either end in a half-domed apse and divided lengthwise 
into a nave and side-aisles by two two-storeyed colonnades (pi. 8). 
Wooden galleries ran over the side-aisles at the height of the top 
of the lower colonnade. The design of the upper part of the building 
is uncertain, but the nave was probably higher than the aisles and 
lit by a clerestory. Whatever form the superstructure took, both nave 
and aisles will have been roofed with timber. 

The floor of the basilica was marble-paved, and the walls were 
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veneered with marble at least to the height of the galleries. The 
carved limestone mouldings of the doorways at the end of the aisles 
show that the original intention was to leave the masonry bare, but 
it is clear from the rough finish of the side walls that the change of 
plan was made before they were erected. The longitudinal colon- 
nades consisted of Corinthian columns with shafts of red Egyptian 
granite in both lower and upper orders. The entablature of the lower 
order bore an inscription recording that the building was begun by 
Septimius Severus and finished by Caracalla in A.p. 216. Four three- 
sided marble pilasters are engaged to each end wall, two immediately 
flanking the apse and two in line with the colonnades (pi. 9). The 
outer pair at each end are carved with acanthus scrolls, from the 
rosettes of which spring animals. Of the two inner pairs, those at 
the north-west end represent Dionysiac figures and scenes in a vine 
scroll; those at the opposite end the Labours of Hercules in the 
scrolls of a grapeless vine. Dionysus and Hercules were the tutelary 
deities both of Lepcis Magna and of Septimius Severus. There can 
be little question that the pilasters are the work of the Aphrodisian 
sculptors and their workshop, who carved the pilasters of the 
Severan Arch (p. 74). In the Dionysiac pilasters the tendency to 
dissolve the sculpture into a flat black-and-white pattern by deep 
undercutting has grown even more pronounced than on the Arch, 
but the round modelling of the figures in the Herculean pilasters still 
reflects classical feeling. 

The floors of the apses are raised above that of the main body of 
the building. Their walls were decorated with an elaborate columnar 
facade. At the back of each apse, in the centre, two tall Corinthian 
columns with red granite shafts stood on octagonal marble pedestals; 
they were crowned (if the restoration in the north-west apse is 
correct) by a surprisingly baroque entablature incorporating two 
winged griffins. Two storeys of shorter columns flanked the central 
columns, three above three on either side. The short columns, which 
stood on square pedestal-bases, had red granite shafts and Ionic 
capitals. The projecting entablature of the lower order was keyed 
into arched apertures in the apse wall: the presence of two such 
apertures behind the central columns suggests that the original inten- 
tion was to carry the two-storeyed colonnade right round the apse. 
The niches between the columns contained statues. When Justinian 
converted the basilica into a church, the altar was placed in the 
south-east apse, the raised floor of which was extended by a plat- 
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form built out in front. The altar was enclosed by a chancel rail ' 
composed of six pedestal bases from the north-west apse and 
lengths of pilasters from the Severan Arch; and two capitals from 
the corner pilasters of the same arch, propped up on colonnettes, 
made a pulpit in the nave. 

Arched doorways at either end of the side-aisles lead into four 
rooms flanking the apses and abutting on the end-walls of the 
basilica. The two rooms at the north-west are rectangular; those at 
the south-east slightly irregular, since the end of the basilica is here 
aligned with the obliquely lying Colonnaded Street. In their original 
state all four rooms were paved and panelled with marble, and 
covered with a flat wooden ceiling carried on four columns standing 
on square pedestal-bases in the corners; the columns had cipollino 
shafts and lotus-and-acanthus capitals. In the fifth century the south 
room seems to have been transformed into a synagogue, at which 
time an original street-door in the centre of the south-east wall was 
blocked up and replaced by what appears to have been a Torah 
niche. In the sixth century the Byzantines re-roofed the south, east 
and west rooms with sandstone vaults, and converted the west room 
into a baptistery by sinking a cruciform font in the floor, the level 
of which had by now risen considerably. Side doors in the four 
corner rooms lead into the spaces between the backs of the apses and 
the end walls of the building. These spaces gave access to the raised 
apses, and also contained stairs leading to the galleries over the 
aisles. A good view of the basilica and its surroundings may be 
obtained from the top of the stairs behind the north-west apse. 

The basilica is flanked on the north-east by a monumental passage- 
way connecting the Colonnaded Street with the older part of the city 
to the north-west. The passageway is enclosed by an arch at each 
end, and lined on its south-west side by a row of columns standing 
on square pedestal-bases in front of the basilica wail. Turning left 
from the passageway into the Colonnaded Street, and continuing 
along it for a little more than a hundred yards, the visitor reaches 
on the left a small semi-circular exhedra of Severan date, later con- 
verted into a Christian chapel. After another hundred yards the 
Colonnaded Street debouches on the western quays of the HAR- 
BOUR (10). The original harbour was simply the wadi estuary, 
which was protected to some extent from the open sea by outlying 
reefs on the north and east. Later, the banks of the estuary were 
built up as quays; and finally, in the Severan period, the outlying 
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" reefs were linked together by massive masonry constructions so as 
to form moles enclosing the harbour on the north and east. The 
harbour was thus an irregular polygon about three-quarters of a 
mile in circumference, with a narrow mouth on the north-east, 
sheltered by a projecting arm of the north mole. The basin itself is 
now completely silted up, and, except on the east mole, the quays 
are only intermittently visible. 

The visitor should take the footpath skirting the west and north 
side of the harbour and following the line of the quays and ware- 
houses. Immediately after passing the partially excavated remains of 
a first-century portico with limestone columns, the path is crossed at 
right angles by a deep cleft, which probably marks the north-west 
limit of the pre-Severan harbour. At the north-east tip of the north 
mole, on an imposing masonry platform, stood the LIGHTHOUSE 
(11), a square tower, which, on the analogy of other ancient light- 
houses, would have consisted of several storeys, diminishing in 
size towards the top or lantern. Only the south-west corner of the 
foot of the tower and its substructure survives. The lowest storey 
rose on a moulded base, within which, on the west side, can be seen 
one of the lofty barrel vaults supporting its floor. The entrance was 
in the middle of the west side, nearly half of which has now fallen; 
a small staircase (close to the present brink) leads up to a corridor 
or lobby with a niche in the centre of the back wall. A massive block 
of concrete, fallen from the upper part of the tower, can be seen in 
the sea. 

The east mole may be reached (except when the wadi is in spate) 
over the sand bar which now closes the harbour mouth. It is here 
that the quayside arrangements can best be studied (p/. 10). The mole 
is stepped back from the water in two levels. The lower level formed 
the quay proper, against which ships berthed, tying up to the moor- 
ing blocks in its rear wall. Frequent stairways gave access from the 
lower level to the upper, on which stood warehouses and other 
harbour buildings. At the north end of the mole are the remains of a 
square tower or semaphore with an internal staircase, and of a 
small Doric temple (12), later converted into a church. The temple 
stands, facing north, on a stepped platform, the front of which pro- 
jects in the centre to form a base for an altar. The simple rectangular 
structure is divided by a cross wall into a square chamber and a 
porch, in the opening of which stood two Doric columns flanked by 
pilasters engaged to the inner faces of the side walls. The metope- 
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and-triglyph frieze of the porch was carried in an engaged form 
round the sides and back of the building, which, with its dado of 
orthostates, closely resembled the north-west enclosure wall of the 
Severan Forum (p. 80). A relief carving of a wreath with flying 
ribbons adorned the pediment above the porch. A single doorway 
led from the porch into the chamber, across the back of which runs 
a shelf for the cult statue or statues. It is not known to whom 
the temple was dedicated. South of the temple stretched a long 
line of warehouses behind a columnar portico. Along the outer 
edge of the mole are remains of the Byzantine wall, built of re-used 
materials. 

The south side of the harbour, which is only partly excavated, is 
more conveniently included in a visit to the Circus (p. 97), but is 
described here for the sake of completeness. Its most conspicuous 
landmark is a large temple (13), of which only the front steps and 
porch have so far been uncovered. An altar dedicated to the Syrian 
god Jupiter Dolichenus was found in front of the temple. A long 
bank of steps passing along the foot of the temple-steps marks the 
rear margin of the south-western quay, which was about twenty 
metres broad at this point, but tapered to the north-west. 

Returning across the harbour mouth and along the northern 
quays as far as the limestone portico mentioned above (p. 83), the 
visitor reaches a path on the right which leads across an unexcavated 
area to the CURIA or municipal senate-house (14). The Curia stood 
in a raised rectangular courtyard, entered at the south-west end by a 
broad flight of steps subdivided by pedestals, and surrounded on the 
sides and back by a raised portico with columns of sandstone. The 
Curia itself was a rectangular temple-like structure standing on a 
podium with steps in front only. The porch consisted of six Corin- 
thian columns with cipollino shafts, four on the front and one behind 
each angle column. Three doors led into the chamber, in which can 
be seen the remains of the low, broad steps on which the magistrates’ 
seats were placed. The building probably dates from the second 
century. 

Immediately west of the Curia lies the OLD FORUM (15), the 
centre of civic life (fig. 6). The Old Forum was a quadrilateral open 
space, rectangular at the south-west end, but with its north-east side 
slanting away to an acute angle at the north. In its present form, it 
dates substantially from the early imperial period: remains of 
Augustan paving may be seen in the north corner, where, in front 
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of the small North Forum Temple (E), some of the flags still retain 
traces of an inlaid bronze inscription of the proconsul Cn. Cal- 
purnius Piso (5 B.c.-A.D. 2). The greater part of the existing paving 





Fig. 6. The Old Forum, Lepcis Magna. 
(North is at the top right-hand corner) 


was, however, laid down in A.p. 53-54, at which time a portico was 
built along the north-east, south-east and south-west sides. An 
inscription in Latin and Neo-Punic, one of four originally standing 
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in front of the Temple of Rome and Augustus (19), records that a 
certain Caius, son of Hanno (G’y ben Hanno) paid for these im- 
provements in honour of his grandson. In the middle of the Forum 
are remains of a Byzantine baptistery (A), connected with the Old 
Forum Church (17), and on the south side a small semi-circular 
exhedra of Severan date (B). Facing north-east, the exhedra, which 
was surmounted by statues, provided the citizens with a shady seat. 
In front of it a tabula lusoria or gaming table is scratched on the 
pavement. 

The Forum was surrounded by the city’s principal temples and 
public buildings. On the south-east side stood the OLD BASILICA 
(16), which served as law-court and exchange. The original structure, 
which was earlier than A.D. 53, was extensively damaged by light- 
ning, probably in the later part of the third century; but the Con- 
stantinian reconstruction, dedicated in 312, preserved the general 
form of the older building. The Basilica was a rectangular hall en- 
tered by two principal entrances in the short north-east end, or by 
secondary entrances in the middle of each long side. The interior was 
divided by a four-sided colonnade into a central rectangle, probably 
lit by a clerestory, and four side aisles. Off the south-west aisle opened 
a row of three rectangular exhedrae in which the magistrates sat. 
Small vestibules at the south and west corners gave direct access 
to the lateral exhedrae from outside. The floor of the Basilica was 
paved with marble. The grey granite columns with Corinthian 
capitals, of which two have been re-erected, belong to the Con- 
stantinian restoration. The original limestone columns were larger 
and differently spaced; the Constantinian rebuilders filled the scars 
left by their plinths with coarse marble mosaic. 

At the south end of the south-west side of the Forum are the ruins 
of a little temple dedicated to Magna Mater or Cybele, the Phrygian 
mother goddess, standing in a courtyard behind the Forum portico 
(C). Next to it, on the other side of the cardo, lies the OLD FORUM 
CHURCH (pi. 17), which occupied the site of a Trajanic temple, and 
incorporated a large part of its moulded podium as well as many 
architectural elements from its superstructure. The church is basilical 
in plan (fig. 7), being divided by two longitudinal colonnades into 
nave and aisles, and terminating at the north-east end in an apse, 
semicircular internally, but projecting as a rectangle on the outside 
of the building. Each of the nave colonnades consists of four pairs 
of Corinthian columns with grey granite shafts, coupled at right 
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angles to the long axis of the building. Masonry pilasters engaged 
to the side walls correspond to each pair of columns. The central 
bays of the nave and aisles are longer than the others, their length 
being approximately equal to the width of the nave; if, as the 
coupled columns and pilasters suggest, the roof was vaulted, it 
probably took the form of two large barrel-vaults intersecting at 
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Fig. 7. Old Forum Church, Lepcis Magna. 
(Re-used walls of the pre-existing structure hatched.) 


right angles and covering the nave and the central bay of each side 
aisle; the remaining bays of the side aisles would then have been 
roofed by four lower barrel-vaults parallel to the long axis. The 
altar stood, under a ciborium supported by four columns, on a 
raised platform occupying the first two bays of the nave (p/. 11); the 
situation of the altar in the nave is characteristic of the pre-Byzantine 
churches if Tripolitania. The church had five doors: one on either 
side of the apse, one in the middle of each side wall, and one in the 
middle of the south-west end. The south-west door led into a 
covered porch or narthex built over an earlier street and stretch- 
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ing the full width of the church; the porch, which was probably 
also vaulted, had a door opposite the church door and another 
at the south-east end. The north-west door of the church opened 
into a rectangular vestibule with a staircase leading to an upper 
room. 

Outside the church, immediately north of the apse, is a small 
Christian burial area. The tombstones include those of Demetria 
aged three, Juliana aged one, and Sambas aged eight, children of the 
verger Stefanus. The three children died within three days of each 
other, victims, probably, of an epidemic. Another son of Stefanus, 
Longinus, who lived only one week, is also buried here; and another 
daughter, the one-year-old Anna, lies inside the church. 

At the west angle of the forum is a three-sided, marble-paved 
portico of the mid-second century (D), with three small exhedrae 
opening out of its south-west side; the portico incorporated a shrine 
dedicated to the emperor Antoninus Pius (A.D. 138-161). The north- 
west end of the forum was occupied by three temples standing side- 
by-side. The most southerly is the temple of LIBER PATER (18), 
which is also the earliest of the three, dating probably from the time 
of Augustus. Little more survives of it than the ruins of its lofty 
podium and the lowest of the steps which led up to the porch. The 
podium was composed of a rectangular core with a solid fill, sur- 
rounded on the front and sides by a series of intercommunicating 
box-like compartments, some of which formed tabernae opening on 
to the street. The temple chamber or cella was built over the solid 
central core, fragments of its marble paving being still in situ. The 
surrounding colonnade, which consisted of two, or possibly three, 
rows of columns across the front and a single file on each flank, was 
carried on the compartment walls. The back of the temple was cut 
off by the Byzantine wall, which here runs north-east towards the 
sea. The original temple was entirely of limestone; but the visible 
part of the superstructure was rebuilt in marble in the middle of the 
second century. 

The podium of the Temple of Liber Pater was subsequently con- 
nected to that of the adjacent Temple of Rome and Augustus by a 
platform carried over the intervening passageway on masonry 
arches. The decision to construct the platform was evidently taken 
when the construction of the Temple of Rome and Augustus was 
already in progress, for only the arch nearest the forum is bonded 
into the masonry of its podium, the other arches simply abutting 
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* against it and partially masking the small windows which illuminated 
its interior. The passageway itself is blocked by the Byzantine Wall, 
a doorway in which opens into a square tower projecting from the 
outside of the wall; the purpose of the tower was to protect a small 
arched postern gate immediately next to it on the north-east (within 
the demolished podium of the Temple of Rome and Augustus). The 
height of the doorway above the first-century paving shows how far 
the ground level had risen by Byzantine times. 

The TEMPLE OF ROME AND AUGUSTUS (19) was dedi- 
cated between A.D. 14-19. Like the Temple of Liber Pater, it was 
originally built entirely of limestone, but its fagade was embellished 
with marble in the second century. It stood on a lofty podium 
prolonged in front at a slightly lower level, so as to form a sheer- 
fronted rostrum, or orators’ platform, overlooking the forum. 
Access to the platform was provided by two small staircases hidden 
in recesses in its sides; and at its rear a broad short flight of steps led 
up from the platform to the temple porch. The same scheme occurs 
in Cesar’s Temple of Venus Genetrix in the Forum Julium at Rome, 
by which the provincial architect was probably inspired. Doorways 
in the lateral recesses of the rostrum led into the interior of the 
podium, which was subdivided into various compartments by the 
foundation walls of the superstructure. Most of the back of the 
podium was demolished to make room for the Byzantine Wall; the 
wall runs obliquely from the north corner of the temple, which it 
incorporates, to a point well within its west corner, which is incor- 
porated in the Byzantine tower already mentioned. 

The temple itself was of Italian plan, with a colonnade on the 
front and sides only, and a back wall stretching the full width of the 
podium. The original colonnade was Ionic and of limestone through- 
out; square piers with half-columns engaged to their inner faces (i.e., 
heart-shaped in section) took the place of columns at the two front 
angles; and a half-column was engaged to the back wall at the rear 
end of each side colonnade. In the second century all the free-stand- 
ing limestone columns and the two angle piers were replaced by 
marble columns; but the half-columns at the back of the side colon- 
nades, being structurally part of the back wall, were retained; their 
incongruity may have been hidden to some extent by stucco. Despite 
the collapse of all the rest of the back-wall, these two half-columns 
are still standing, the only parts of the temple’s superstructure to 
survive in situ. A long Neo-Punic inscription carved on the lintel of 
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the cella door (now laid out in the forum) records that the temple was 
completed during the sufeteship of Balyathon and Bodmelgart and 
contained statues of the goddess Roma, Augustus, Tiberius, Livia 
and other members of the Julio-Claudian family: remains of these 
statues have been found in the immediate vicinity of the temple and 
are now in Tripoli Museum. 

The Temple of Rome and Augustus was connected by another 
bridge to a smaller temple on its north (E), the construction of which 
is perhaps to be connected with an inscription of the proconsul 
Cn. Calpurnius Piso (5 B.c.-A.D. 2) let into the pavement in front 
of it. 

Leaving the Old Forum by the cardo between the Temple of 
Magna Mater and the Church, the visitor comes to the BYZAN- 
TINE GATE (20), the best preserved of the entrances to the Byzan- 
tine city. The single lofty gateway is flanked by two square towers 
projecting from the outer face of the wall. Arched entrances gave 
access to the towers from inside the wall; and beside the south 
tower are remains of a stairway leading to the parapets. The gate 
was built of re-used materials and incorporated several inscribed 
blocks, including parts of the dedicatory inscription of a Vespasianic 
monument, probably an arch. This inscription has now been recom- 
posed on the ground nearby. 

From the Byzantine Gate the visitor continues along the cardo 
until he reaches the MARKET (21) on the right. Built by a wealthy 
citizen named Annobal Rufus, the original Market was dedicated 
in 9-8 B.c., but later underwent considerable alteration. In its 
original form it consisted of a rectangular open space surrounded 
by porticoes on all four sides and containing two tholoi or kiosks. 
The main entrance was in the middle of the long south-west side; 
and the south-east enclosure wall took the form of an open arcade 
with alternate large and small arches. Before long the Market was 
incorporated in the differently oriented street grid of the growing 
city, and the irregular quadrilateral spaces between its enclosure 
walls and the streets bounding it on the north-west, north-east and 
south-east were filled by tabernae. The alignment of the street 
bounding it on the south-west was, however, dictated by its facade. 
Finally, in the Severan period, a new main entrance was created at 
its south-east end by opening up a corridor through the middle of 
the tabernae on that side; and at the same time part of the row of 
tabernae flanking the north-east enclosure wall was converted into 
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a narrow hall opening into the back of the north-east portico through 
a colonnade. 

The enclosure walls were built of stuccoed sandstone. A stretch 
of the south-west wall has been re-erected and shows, cut in the 
stucco of its outer face, the Latin version of Annobal Rufus’ dedi- 
catory inscription. An arched opening with a caduceus, symbol of 
Mercury, god of commerce, carved on its keystone was the original 
main entrance of the market; but when a new main entrance was 
created at the south-east end of the enclosure, this opening and the 
small doorway next to it were walled up, and replaced by arched 
doorways flanked by Ionic pilasters, of which one survives near the 
south end of the wall. At the same time the whole wall was given a 
new coat of stucco which covered the inscription. Two layers of 
stucco can also be distinguished on its inner face; the later layer 
shows traces of painted Cupids and garlands. 

Of the other sides of the market little survives above the lowest 
courses. Part of the arcading which enclosed the market on the 
south-east side had been reconstructed. Behind the central arch are 
remains of the broad Severan entrance corridor leading down by a 
flight of steps to the cardo. On the north-east side are the steps of 
three entrances, two of which led into the Severan extension behind 
the original north-east portico. The third entrance, at the top of an 
L-shaped flight of steps, was two-sided, opening both into the portico 
itself and into the south end of the Severan extension; on the steps 
stands a solitary column with an unusual (? Phoenician) capital. 

The surviving portico columns, Corinthian with grey granite 
shafts, are Severan. Both tholoi were originally of limestone; but 
when, in the Severan period, the main entrance was changed to the 
south-east, the south-east tholos was rebuilt in marble. Each tholos 
consisted of a circular drum surrounded by an octagonal portico 
raised on a low stepped base. In the drums opened tall, arched 
windows, the broad sills of which were adapted for the display of 
merchandise. The octagonal colonnades had heart-shaped piers with 
engaged half-columns at the angles. The colonnade of the limestone 
tholos was probably Ionic throughout; the marble tholos had Ionic 
half-columns, but the capitals of its free-standing columns were of 
the lotus-and-acanthus type found in other Severan buildings. The 
portico roofs rested on wooden beams, holes for which can be seen 
in the drum of the limestone tholos. 

Several of the market counters have survived. Those between the 
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columns of the limestone tholos are inscribed with the names of 
aediles (p. 44), and one is marked with standard measures. A row 
of handsome marble counters lines the back of the south-east portico. 
Next to the limestone tholos stands a statue-base in the form of a 
four-way arch carved with two merchant vessels in relief; its fourth- 
century inscription, which replaced an earlier one, commemorates 
the erection of a chariot group in honour of a certain Porfyrius, who 
had given the city four live elephants. 

Returning to the cardo, the visitor comes at once upon the 
ARCH OF TIBERIUS (22), which abuts on the south corner of the 
Market block. A simple limestone archway, undecorated except for 
a moulded cornice, it was erected, as an inscription repeated on 
each face records, to commemorate the paving of all the streets of 
the city under the proconsul C. Rubellius Blandus (a.D. 35~36). 
The cost of the work was met, the inscription adds, out of the income 
deriving from certain lands which the proconsul had recovered for 
the city; and the award of the contract to the lowest bidder was 
personally supervised by the proconsul’s legate, M. Etrilius Luper- 
cus. The lands in question had perhaps been seized by the Gara- 
mantes during the revolt of Tacfarinas (p. 37). The remains of a 
second arch with an identical inscription have been found in the 
street immediately north of the portico behind the Theatre (p. 94). 
The two arches no doubt marked the limit of the newly paved area. 

Following the cardo southwards from the Arch of Tiberius the 
visitor reaches the ARCH OF TRAJAN (23), one of the latest 
buildings in the city to be executed entirely in limestone, and one of 
the most elegant (p/. 12). Standing over a crossroads, the arch was 
four-sided with two carriageways intersecting at right angles and 
with sides of equal length. On either flank of each opening a detached 
fluted column stood on a tall pedestal projecting from the pier, and 
supported on its Corinthian capital a corresponding projection of the 
main entablature and cornice. In the interior, four free-standing 
columns, one in each angle, carried a cross-vault over the carriage- 
ways. The arch was dedicated in A.p. 109-110 by the proconsul 
Q. Pomponius Rufus, and probably commemorated Trajan’s grant 
of colonial status to the city (p. 42). 

The Arch of Trajan adjoins the north-east angle of the CHAL- 
CIDICUM (24), a long columnar portico, behind which lay a 
rectangular open space surrounded by porticoes, probably another 
market. The Chalcidicum and porticoes were built at the expense of 
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Tddibal Caphada Aemilius and dedicated in a.p. 11-12. The original 
Chalcidicum was of limestone, but it was later embellished with 
marble. The colonnade of the portico is raised above street level 
and projects in the centre for a length of four columns and a depth 
of two, the projecting section of the podium being flanked by 
broad flights of steps leading up to the recessed stretches of the 
colonnade. The surviving columns, which have cipollino shafts and 
Corinthian capitals, date from the later second or early third 
century; but the original limestone architrave, on which three 
dedicatory inscriptions were carved, was retained to the end. The 
central inscription, which came above the projecting columns, com- 
memorates the dedication of the Chalcidicum to Augustus; the two 
identical lateral inscriptions record Iddibal’s benefaction in detail. 
The back wall of the Chalcidicum was occupied by a row of tabernae, 
in the middle of which, behind the porch-like projection of the colon- 
nade, was a small shrine, perhaps dedicated to the Venus Chalcidica 
whose name occurs on a statue-base close by. The rectangular open 
space behind the Chalcidicum was surrounded by a double portico 
of sandstone columns, the outer colonnade being Ionic, the inner 
Tuscan. The south-west side of the portico was subsequently incor- 
porated in a large cistern. 

The street passing along the south-west side of this cistern leads 
to the THEATRE (25). Lepcis owed her Theatre, which was 
dedicated in A.D. 1-2, to the same Annobal Rufus who had already 
built the Market (p. 90). It consists of a semi-circular auditorium 
or cavea structurally united to a stage building rising to the same 
height. The sandstone exterior of the cavea is decorated with pilas- 
ters on a simple moulded socle, its massive drum unbroken save for a 
series of arched entrances at ground level. Of these entrances some 
lead into passages and staircases (vomitoria) giving access to the 
seats, others into vaulted apsidal chambers which were probably 
used for storing theatrical equipment. At each end of the semi- 
circle, next to the stage building, an entrance leads through a vaulted 
corridor (confornicatio) into the orchestra. 

The semicircular orchestra (p/. 13) is surrounded by low steps on 
which chairs were placed for distinguished spectators. An inscription 
carved on the parapet enclosing the orchestra, and repeated on an 
octagonal altar standing in the middle of the steps, records that steps 
and altar (and presumably the parapet also) were the gift of a certain 
Ti. Claudius Sestius in A.D. 91-92. The lowest rows of the cavea 
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rest on a natural slope, the middle rows on an artificial bank or 
earth and stone, the upper rows on a massive substructure of con- 
crete and masonry vaulting, part of which has been skilfully re- 
erected. The stone seats are divided horizontally by two ambulatories 
into three zones, and vertically by radial staircases into a number of 
wedge-shaped blocks. The lowest zone of seats is curtailed at each 
end by the lateral exits from the orchestra, on the lintels of which 
Annobal Rufus’ munificence is recorded in Latin and Neo-Punic. 
Access to the lower ambulatory was provided by five vomitoria 
communicating directly with the street. At each end of the middle 
zone, a platform or tribunal takes the place of the lower seats; an 
inscription on the north-west tribunal commemorates its dedication 
by the proconsul L. Caninus Gallus. Another conspicuous inscrip- 
tion, found at the top of the cavea and now recomposed on the seats 
below, records a dedication made to the goddess Ceres-Augusta by 
Suphunibal, daughter of Annobal Ruso. The inscription, which 
dates from A.D, 35-36, appears to be connected with a small shrine 
which stood in the middle of the uppermost zone of seats. Round 
the top of the cavea, behind the uppermost seats, ran a portico; the 
surviving columns with cipollino shafts and Corinthian capitals are 
probably Antonine. Beneath the portico an internal corridor reached 
by staircases from the street gave access to the uppermost tiers. 
Parts of the staircases are still preserved. 

The sides of the stage (pulpitum) were screened from the audience 
by stone parapets ending in herms of Dionysus and Hercules, patron 
deities of Lepcis. Along the front of the stage staircases alternated 
with niches containing statues of divinities. The scaenae frons or 
ornamental wall at the back of the stage was decorated by three 
superimposed orders of columns and recessed to form three large 
semicircular exhedrae, each containing an entrance with a projecting 
columnar porch. The original columns, which were presumably of 
limestone, were replaced by Corinthian marble columns in the 
reign of Antoninus Pius (A.D. 138-161), the scaenae frons being re- 
faced with marble at the same time. These improvements are re- 
corded on the architrave of the lowest order. At either side of the 
stage, doors in the wings communicated with the dressing-rooms. 
Under the stage, which was built on the site of an early Phoenician 
cemetery, can be seen the trench into which the curtain was lowered 
at the beginning of performances. 

Behind the stage building lies an irregular quadrilateral portico 
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(porticus post scaenam) with Corinthian columns of grey granite and 
marble panelled walls. The portico contains a small temple of the 
Di Augusti (the deified emperors) built by Iddibal Tapapius, a 
member of the same rich family as Annobal Rufus, and dedicated in 
A.D. 43 by the proconsul Q. Marcius Barea; the surviving granite 
and marble columns and the marble floor date from the second 
century. Among the statue-bases found in the portico is that of the 
actor M. Septimius Agrippa (p. 46). 

Taking the street which runs south-west from the west side of the 
Theatre and parallel to the main cardo, the visitor reaches the main 
decumanus, across which, about two hundred yards farther west, 
stood the WEST GATE (26). Originally a monumental arch of the 
first half of the second century, the structure was afterwards trans- 
formed into a fortified entrance in the Late Roman Wall. The 
second century arch had a single carriageway flanked by narrow 
piers supporting a concrete barrel vault. High pedestal-bases en- 
gaged to the ends of each pier carried free-standing cipollino 
columns with Corinthian capitals, one on either side of each open- 
ing. Fluted pilasters engaged to the piers responded to the columns. 
The gate was veneered with marble and adorned with marble relief 
sculpture. A Victory from one of the spandrels, and part of an aegis 
with a Medusa head, probably from an internal panel, are now in the 
Tripoli Museum. When the arch was incorporated in the late Roman 
defences, its west opening was restricted to form a gateway, and the 
line of the walls was so adjusted that the gateway was left recessed 
at the back of a forecourt flanked by two rounded towers covering 
its approaches. The Late Roman Wall is built largely of re-used 
materials, and the stretch immediately south of the West Gate 
includes many architectural fragments from nearby funeral -monu- 

nents. 

From the West Gate the visitor may return along the decumanus 
to the Severan Arch and thence back to the Entrance, or continue to 
the Hunting Baths which are described in the next section. 


Outlying monuments of Lepcis 

The so-called HUNTING BATHS lie to the west of the main 
excavations, half-way between the Late Roman Wall and the Wadi 
Rsef and about a hundred yards from the sea. The original build- 
ing probably dates from the end of the second century, but was 
subsequently altered and enlarged. When excavated, it was in good 
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enough condition to be restored with virtual certainty; and it now 
provides a small, but exceptionally complete example of the vaulter’ 
concrete construction characteristic of the metropolitan architecture 
of Rome. Like the great Roman palaces and baths, it is a building 
designed in terms of interior space, by which its external forms, so 
strikingly unclassical in effect, have been dictated. 

Disregarding for a moment the later outbuildings (now unroofed), 
the visitor enters the main structure by a vaulted corridor at its 
north-east corner. The corridor leads into the frigidarium or cold 
room, a barrel-vaulted chamber with a half-domed apse containing 
a sunken basin at each end. The square cross-vaulted bath open- 
ing out of the north side was not part of the original plan, but 
replaced two small barrel-vaulted rooms lying side-by-side parallel 
to the entrance corridor; the west half of the western room was not 
required for the bath and became a second entrance corridor. In 
the centre of the south side of the frigidarium is a small apsidal 
recess containing a blocked doorway. 

Three main periods can be distinguished in the decoration of the 
Jrigidarium. Originally the vaults and the upper parts of the walls 
were decorated with painted patterns framed in stucco relief, while 
the semi-domes of the apsidal basins were covered with figured 
mosaics. The mosaic of the east basin shows traces of a nymph 
suckling a kid, the head and shoulders of a sea-deity, and a Nile 
landscape including a crocodile. In the second period, following the 
construction of the north bath, the original decoration was en- 
tirely covered with stucco, which was adorned with painted pat- 
terns. In the third period the lower parts of the walls were panelled 
with marble and the upper parts painted with figured scenes. Of 
these paintings a leopard-hunt on the south wall of the frigidarium 
is well preserved, a lion-hunt on the north wall more ruinous. There 
are remains of Nilotic scenes on the walls of the north bath, and of 
an eagle in the south apse. 

South of the frigidarium lie two octagonal rooms with octagonal 
domes, and south of these again two rectangular rooms roofed by a 
single barrel-vault parallel to that of the frigidarium. A doorway 
near the west end of the south side of the frigidarium gives access to 
the west octagon. In their surviving state the east octagon and the 
two southern rooms form a cul-de-sac, approached from the west 
octagon; but originally the east octagon could be reached directly 
from the frigidarium through the doorway in its south apse, and a 
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orresponding doorway in an apse in the north wall of the south- 
‘est room led back into the west octagon. It was probably only 
after the suppression of these two doorways that a doorway was 
opened between the two octagons. 

The two southern rooms were caldaria or hot rooms with heated 
baths, hypocaust floors, and flue tiles on their walls. Both the octa- 
gons were originally tepidaria or warm rooms, their floors alone 
being heated: the conversion of the east octagon into a third cal- 
darium by the provision of wall flues was probably contemporary 
with the change in internal circulation and also with the construc- 
tion of a cold bath and a new suite of heated rooms, both opening 
out of the west octagon. The cold bath was converted from a pre- 
existing cistern abutting on the west side of the octagon; and the 
new suite was built out of its south side, against the wall of the west 
caldarium. The suite consisted of a vestibule with heated floor, and 
two very small rooms with heated floors and walls, the southern- 
most ending in a heated bath. 

At a later date various wooden-roofed outbuildings were added 
on the north and east sides of the main building, and a portico was 
built along the north front of the whole complex, facing the street. 
The portico contained two entrances each preceded by a short flight 
of steps. The eastern entrance opened into the north end of a rectan- 
gular hall, the walls of which were decorated with painted panels 
representing alternately animal skins and huntsmen; it is from this 
hall, which was perhaps the meeting place of a guild of huntsmen, 
that the baths take their name. The western entrance opened into 
the north side of a long rectangular hall with a central line of pillars; 
though added later, the benches along its walls and between the 
pillars suggest that this was a changing-room or apodyterion. 

On the south side of the baths are well-preserved furnace rooms 
and four large cisterns. 

The CIRCUS lies about half a mile to the east of the harbour, 
close to the sea; a motor-track leading to it leaves the main Homs— 
Misurata road immediately east of the Wadi Lebda bridge and 
skirts the south side of the Harbour (p. 84), which may conveniently 
be visited on the way. The Circus probably dates from the later 
second century. Measuring about 450 by 100 metres, it is among 
the largest known. Its straight south-west end was occupied by a row 
of carcares or starting-boxes. No trace of them exists to-day, but 
their arched openings were still standing in the seventeenth century 
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when they were seen by the French traveller Durand. In the cent, 
of the semicircular north-east end stood a large arched entrance, the 
porta triumphalis, the remains of which were also noted by Durand. 
The rest of the course was surrounded by stone seats: those on the 
south side rest on a natural slope, those on the north on a sub- 
structure of concrete revetted with masonry. The parapet in front 
of the seats is pierced by entrances to vaulted corridors communi- 
cating directly with the outside, and giving access to internal stair- 
cases leading up to the various tiers. The dividing line or spina of 
the course was formed by a row of five long rectangular water 
basins raised on moulded bases, with a small temple between the 
second and third basin from the south-west. This form of spina, to 
which the name euripus was given, is known from ancient literature 
and art, but Lepcis provides the only actual example to be discovered 
so far. The spina was decorated with statuary and ornamental 
structures, remains of which have survived, and it terminated at 
each end in a meta or turning-point, a semicircular construction 
surmounted by three tapering pylons crowned by pine cones. 

South of the Circus lies the AMPHITHEATRE, and south-west of 
the Amphitheatre, in the area between it and the Homs-Misurata 
road, are remains of several mausolea, of which the so-called Gasr 
Sciaddad is the best preserved. For the forms of the Tripolitanian 
mausolea see p. 153. 

On the right bank of the Wadi Lebda, south of the Homs—Misurata 
road, stand two large and well-preserved RESERVOIRS, the first 
about 150 yards from the road, the second about twice that distance. 
The first or North Reservoir, which is built in a mixed technique of 
limestone masonry and brick-and-stone work, is the larger and con- 
tains five rectangular vaulted cisterns set side-by-side. Each cistern 
was Originally accessible by a door on the west or wadi side, but the 
doors were later blocked by a conduit coming from the South 
Reservoir. The internal arrangements of the North Reservoir are the 
same as those of the South Reservoir, where they can be more easily 
studied (see below). To form a catchment area for rain the roof was 
surrounded by a low parapet, and the tops of the vaults were ridged 
to accelerate drainage. All the water thus collected was fed into the 
cisterns below; but it can hardly have supplied more than a small 
proportion of the reservoir’s capacity. The main source of supply 
has still to be discovered. 

The smaller South Reservoir was also built in mixed technique, 
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,At was given an ashlar facade at the west end. Three doors, cor- 
4esponding to the three cisterns within, opened in the facade, the 
two southernmost doors being later blocked, and the north door 
adapted to supply the conduit mentioned above. The five arched 
niches above the three doors are purely ornamental. Modern iron 
rungs at the back of the building give access to the roof, from which 
a good view of the interior may be obtained through the broken 
vaulting. The three parallel cisterns are separated from one another 
by open arcades resting on piers. The large brackets projecting from 
the piers just below the spring of the arches probably carried wooden 
inspection gangways. The roof, like that of the North Reservoir, was 
treated as a catchment area for rain; but here the rain-water was fed 
directly into a tank in front of the building and thence into a second 
conduit built against the west side of the first, but at a lower level. 
The two conduits, which are constructed in short, straight sections 
interrupted by dog-leg bends, have been traced intermittently north- 
wards along the wadi to a point not far from the large group of 
cisterns just south of the Hadrianic Baths (p. 77). 

About a quarter of a mile farther upstream from the South 
Reservoir are the remains of the BARRAGE DAM built to divert 
the Wadi Lebda westwards into the Wadi Rsef and so prevent the 
silting up of the harbour and the flooding of the area occupied by 
the Hadrianic Baths and the Severan Forum. The dam is a vast 
concrete construction with buttresses on the downstream side and 
the remains of a passageway running across the top; it shows signs 
of having been more than once reinforced. A short way to the west 
along the diversionary canal (Monticelli) are the remains of a con- 
crete bridge which carried the main road from Lepcis into the in- 
terior. 

The lower reaches of the WADI CAAM (the ancient Cinyps), 
about twelve miles east of Lepcis, are also filled with important 
waterworks connected with the city. Just north of the point where 
the Homs-Misurata road crosses the wadi, an artificially cut, or 
enlarged, rock pool is fed by a perennial stream, which here comes 
to the surface. Farther down stream are remains of massive con- 
crete barrages. Strabo mentions a Phoenician bridge or dam across 
the Cinyps, but none of the surviving remains appears to be earlier 
than the Roman period. Without a complete survey it is impossible 
to say how the Roman barrage system worked in detail: but it 
seems clear that this stretch of the wadi bed constituted a huge 
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reservoir, from which the water was conducted to Lepcis 
subterranean aqueduct. The aqueduct crossed the wadi obliqu _ 
and stretches of it can be seen on both sides, but it is best preserved 
on the left bank. It consisted of a sunken cement-lined conduit, 
to which frequent brick-and-concrete-lined shafts (foramina) gave 
access from above for inspection or cleaning. Where the surrounding 
earth has been eroded, the shafts now stand up like chimneys. 
Almost the whole course of the aqueduct between the Wadi Caam 
and the outskirts of Lepcis has been traced; only its exact destina- 
tion in Lepcis has yet to be discovered. 
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UNLIKE Lepcis and Sabratha, the site of Oea has been continuously 
occupied from antiquity until the present day; and, with the notable 
exception of the Arch of Marcus Aurelius, the buildings of the 
ancient city have vanished under the houses of medieval and modern 
Tripoli. Systematic excavation has, therefore, been out of the ques- 
tion; but a number of sporadic finds have been made in the course 
of demolitions and building operations, and something can also be 
inferred from the form of the later city (fig. 8). 

Of Phcenician Oea no trace has come to light. The settlement 
probably lay in the north-eastern part of the area now covered by 
the Old City, close to the roadstead formed by the reefs now incor- 
porated in the north-west mole of the modern harbour. The rect- 
angular lay-out of Roman Oea is still reflected in the street plan of 
the Old City. The cardo and a northerly decumanus can be recog- 
nized in the long streets converging on the Arch of Marcus Aurelius 
from the south-east (Bab el-Hurria) and south-west (Sciara el- 
Chebira), and the line of a more southerly decumanus is preserved in 
the Sciara Homet Garian—Sciara el-Harrara. Part of a Roman 
marine esplanade running parallel to these two decumani has been 
discovered near the site of the former Burg et-Trab (Forte del Faro). 

Traces of Roman buildings have come to light at several points 
within the area of the Old City and its immediate vicinity: houses 
with mosaic floors and painted mural decoration between Bab el- 
Gedid and the sea; a colonnaded building beside the north-west 
esplanade; a building which may have been a private house on the 
waterfront north-west of the Castle; pottery kilns under the Elec- 
tricity Works. Excavations under the Castle itself have revealed an 
extensive complex of foundation walls and sandstone platforms, as 
well as many fragments of mosaic pavement and large Corinthian 
columns with cipollino shafts. The site appears to have been that of 
a large public building, perhaps a bathing establishment. 

The area covered by the Roman city at its greatest extent is 
uncertain; but the line of the antique wall is believed to have been 
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followed by that sector of the Islamic wall (now largely demolishee 
which ran from the Bab el-Gedid to the Burg el-Karma (along thu 
line of the present Sciara Sidi Omran) and thence north-eastward to 
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Fig. 8. Tripoli, the Old City. (Roman remains are shown in heavy type.) 





the Dar el-Barud. A Roman gate has been rather doubtfully identi- 
fied next to the Bab el-Hurria. A Neo-Punic cemetery which has 
come to light near the site of the former Burg Sidi el-Haddar (Forte 
della Vite) shows that this area, although almost certainly inside the 
wall, was not built up. 
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The ARCH OF MARCUS AURELIUS (pi. 14) stands in a piazza 
- tating the Bab el-Barr and the harbour, near the north end of the 
Old City. It was built at the expense of a local citizen and magistrate, 
Caius Calpurnius Celsus, and dedicated in a.p. 163 to the em- 
perors Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus by the proconsul Sergius 
Cornelius Scipio Salvidienus Orfitus and his legate Uttedius Mar- 
cellus. The dedicatory inscription adds that the arch was built on 
public land. The site was, as we have seen, on the intersection of 
two main streets of the ancient city; and a four-sided design with 
two arched passageways crossing at right angles was accordingly 
chosen. The greater length of the north-east and south-west sides 
suggests that the approach from the harbour was considered the 
more important. The arch was built entirely of marble, a fact which 
is also carefully recorded in the inscription. It is almost certainly 
the work of Greek masons. 

The decoration of the north-east and south-west faces is mainly 
architectural. On these two sides the archways were flanked by pairs 
of detached Corinthian columns standing on tall pedestals project- 
ing from the piers, and supporting on their capitals corresponding 
projections of the main entablature and cornice. Their fluted shafts 
sprang from rings of acanthus foliage. The niches in the piers con- 
tained imperial statues; a statue of Lucius Verus was discovered in 
front of the south-west face. The medallion portraits above the 
niches are too damaged for identification. Cupids holding garlands 
fill the spaces between the pilaster capitals, winged Victories the 
spandrels. Under the Victories on the south-west side appear the 
attributes of Apollo and Minerva, the patron deities of Oea: the 
god’s tripod and raven on the left, the goddess’s helmet, shield, 
spear and owl on the right. 

The north-west and south-east sides also resembled one another 
closely, so far as the damaged state of the south-east side allows one 
to judge. Their treatment is more sculptural. The piers are carved 
in relief with captive barbarian families grouped at the foot of 
trophies of arms. In the left-hand spandrel Apollo drives a chariot 
drawn by a pair of winged griffins, beneath which the god’s raven, 
lyre, bow, quiver and laurel-branch can be distinguished. Apollo is 
balanced in the right-hand spandrel by Minerva in a chariot drawn 
by winged sphinxes; the goddess’s helmet, on which her owl perches, 
lies on the ground below, together with her shield, spear and olive- 
branch. 
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The entablature is only partly preserved; it bore the dedicatorp 
inscription, which was repeated on all four sides. To put the insc ip- 
tion on the entablature was evidently an afterthought, since the 
architrave mouldings and the frieze scroll had to be erased to make 
room for it. No trace of an attic has survived. The arch is covered 
by an octagonal dome formed of three rings of voussoirs with an 
octagonal closing-piece in the centre; the rectangular plan of the 
arch is adapted to the octagon by means of horizontal slabs resting 
across the shorter ends. 

During excavations carried out to reveal the ancient street surface 
in the neightbourhood of the Arch, fragments of the entablature and 
pediment of a small temple came to light and are now exhibited on 
the north-west side of the piazza. An inscription on the entablature 
records that the temple was dedicated in A.D. 183-184 by L. Aemilius 
Frontinus to the Genius, or guardian spirit, of the Colony of Oea. 
All but one of the five figures which originally stood in the pediment 
are preserved. The female figure in the centre, with her mantle 
draped over her high cylindrical headdress, probably personifies the 
Tyche or Good Fortune of the Colonia Oea. On either side of her 
stand Apollo and Minerva, the city’s patron deities; Apollo, on her 
right, holds a sprig of laurel, and leans on the Delphic tripod, 
round which the Python coils; helmeted Minerva held a spear and 
shield. Next to Apollo, one of the Dioscuri, twin sons of Jupiter and 
Leda, reins in his horse; his brother will have occupied the other 
corner of the pediment. 


* * * * * 


Of the outlying monuments of Oea the most interesting is a sub- 
terranean MITHRAIC TOMB situated about 200 yards south of 
the western end of Gargaresc oasis, and accessible by a rough track 
on the left of the Tripoli-Zuara road between kilometres 5 and 6. 
Intending visitors should apply to the Department of Antiquities in 
Tripoli, since the tomb is kept locked. The tomb, which dates from 
the fourth century A.D., is cut in an outcrop of the soft sandstone 
still extensively quarried in the neighbourhood. From the roughly 
dressed southern face of the outcrop a narrow entrance corridor 
leads down into an irregularly rectangular chamber adapted from a 
disused quarry shaft. The shaft had been sunk to a depth of five 
metres below that of the present floor and its top was open to the 
sky, except on the east where the natural rock had been left over- 
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“janging. When the shaft was converted into a burial chamber, the 
floor was raised to its present level by a deep fill of earth, and a roof, 
of which no trace remains, was built over it. A new roof has now 
been erected for protection, and brick piers have been built to hold 
up the overhanging rock ceiling. 

In the north wall of the chamber are two rectangular recesses, 
each containing a built-in tomb chest. The more important burial, 
which faced the entrance, is that of Aelia Arisuth, whose name 
appears on a painted roundel supported by two winged genii on the 
wall, above the recess. A striking portrait of Arisuth, framed in a 
richly decorated wreath held up by two small female attendants, is 
painted on the back wall of the recess. The intense expression of 
her face recalls contemporary Egyptian mummy portraits. On each 
of the side walls of the recess a reclining genius leans on a reversed 
torch, symbol of the life that has been extinguished; but on the 
ceiling resurrection and the afterlife are symbolized by a peacock 
and a vine with birds perching in it. When the tomb was discovered 
at the beginning of this century, the plaster coated lid of the tomb- 
chest was still intact and bore a painting of a lioness inscribed quae 
lea jacet (a lioness lies here). ‘Lion’ was one of the seven grades of 
initiation into the mysteries of the Persian god Mithras, whose cult 
spread throughout the Roman empire in the wake of the Roman 
legions. Before the discovery of the Gargaresc tomb it was believed 
that women were excluded from Mithraic initiation; but the title of 
‘lioness’ applied to Arisuth can only mean that she was in some 
sense an initiate. At the west end of the lid, over the place occupied 
by the head of the dead, are the remains of a plaster basin with a 
hole in the bottom, through which liquid offerings were poured. The 
recess is flanked by two acolytes wearing dalmatics and bearing 
lighted candles. The front of the tomb-chest and the adjoining parts 
of the wall are painted with a scene from the circus (p. 48). The 
course is represented by the two metae or turning-points, each sur- 
mounted by three pylons, and four chariots are shown competing, 
one for each of the four racing colours. Blue is winning, white has 
come to grief, green reins to avoid the ‘shipwreck’, and red brings up 
the rear. Between the red and green chariots a blue jubilator carries 
the prize vase towards the winner. Blue, we must infer, was Arisuth’s 
colour, who has run and won the race of life. 

The second recess in the same wall contains the tomb-chest of 
Aelios, son of Jurathanus and presumably husband of Arisuth; 
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his epitaph is painted above the recess on a tablet flanked by ped- 
cocks. The back wall of the recess shows Aelios dressed in a dal- 
matic and reclining in a paradise indicated by a tree and flowers; the 
side walls are decorated with more genii leaning on reversed torches, 
the ceiling with a vine, birds, and a basket of fruit hanging from a 
festoon. The lid of Aelios’ tomb-chest, like that of Arisuth, was 
provided with a basin for liquid offerings and painted with a lion 
bearing the inscription qui leo jacet (a lion lies here). 

A twin-arched recess at the east end of the south wall contains 
two burial compartments which were apparently never used. 


' 
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Plan of Excavations 
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General Remarks 

REMAINS of the earliest Phoenician settlement at Sabratha have 
been found beneath the Roman town in the area between the 
Forum (5) and the sea. Under the earliest permanent houses beaten 
floors of temporary huts alternate with layers of wind-blown sand, 
evidence of a long antecedent period during which the site was 
only seasonally visited by Phoenician traders (p. 25). The hut 
floors have yielded Greek pottery of the sixth and early fifth 
centuries B.c. The earliest permanent settlement probably dates 
from the late fifth century: it consisted of small-roomed dwellings, 
partly built of mud-brick, and was surrounded by a massive wall, 
the foundations of which have come to light under the north side of 
the courtyard of the Temple of Liber Pater (6). During the next 
two centuries the settlement outgrew this wall, and traces of 
Pheenician dwellings have been found as far inland as the south 
side of the Antonine Temple (4). The market square of the 
Phcenician town seems to have been situated in the area later occu- 
pied by the Roman Forum, under which remains of a large Pheeni- 
cian public building and several houses have been found. The 
Phoenician town was laid out on an irregular plan, which has sur- 
vived, despite Roman rebuilding, in the area north of the Temple of 
Liber Pater. 

The transformation of the Phcenician town into a Roman city 
(pl. 15) began near the end of the first century B.c., but proceeded 
more slowly than at Lepcis. The nucleus of the early imperial city 
consisted of the Forum with the Temples of Liber Pater and Serapis 
(9), whence it expanded inland on a more or less regular rectangular 
grid. The southern limits of the early imperial city have not yet 
been determined. The second half of the second century saw the 
development of a new urban district beside the sea to the east of the 
existing city. The new district was laid out on a rectangular plan 
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leading up from the sea front to the Theatre (18) as its culminatir 
feature, and its main axis was thus at right angles to the coastal 
road, which it incorporated as its most important transverse street. 

Unlike Lepcis, Sabratha was not tempted by imperial favours to 
live beyond her means; and the third and fourth centuries here are 
not marked by the rapid decline which we find at the larger city. 
The inclusion of the outlying Temple of Isis (17) within the defensive 
wall built at some time during this period suggests that Sabratha 
had not yet greatly shrunk, at all events on the east; and in the late 
fourth century considerable civic vitality is still evident in the 
reconstruction of public buildings after the catastrophe probably to 
be ascribed to the Austurians (p. 58). Serious collapse comes only 
in the fifth century, under Vandal rule, and leads to the abandon- 
ment of the whole Theatre district except for the churches (14, 15), 
and of a large area of the early imperial city. The Byzantine walls 
enclose only a fraction of the territory covered by the city at its 
greatest extent. 


* * * * * 


The principal building material used at Sabratha is an extremely 
friable sandstone from the quarries. in the southern slopes of the 
coastal ridge. To prevent erosion the exposed surface of the stone 
was coated with a hard white stucco, which could be modelled and 
painted to achieve the fine detail needed on capitals, mouldings, etc. 
Marble appears at Sabratha with increasing frequency from the 
second century onwards, but is never so lavishly used as at Lepcis: 
indeed a certain economy in it use can be detected even in such im- 
portant public buildings as the South Forum Temple (3) and the 
Antonine Temple, on both of which marble decoration was con- 
fined to the front, the sides and back being rendered in stucco. 

The excavations at Sabratha, in contrast to those at Lepcis, have 
revealed a large number of private houses, from which we can gain 
some idea of the citizens’ domestic life. The houses are often narrow 
in plan; but holes for floor joists and remains of staircases show that 
many of them were at least two-storeyed. Many houses had a cistern 
under the ground floor to collect rainwater from the roof. Mosaic 
floors were common, and interior walls were often covered with 
painted decoration on plaster. Some of the paintings and mosaics 
are still in place, but the best have been removed to the Museum. 
The Museum also contains an extensive collection of small objects 
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everyday use found in the houses: pottery, glass, bronze utensils, 
etc. 


The Excavations 

The ENTRANCE (1) to the excavations lies directly on the 
cardo or main axial thoroughfare of the earlier city, which leads 
north-westwards to the Forum. After passing a cross-roads and a 
large private house with a bath (on the left), the visitor reaches the 
BYZANTINE GATE (2). Like the rest of the Byzantine defences, 
the gate was built of re-used materials; in its original form it consisted 
of two rectangular towers flanking a narrow gateway, of which the 
limestone threshold survives in situ. The exterior faces of the two 
towers were nearly flush with the curtain wall: only their lowest 
courses are preserved, but the eastern tower shows traces of a 
guard-room. Modern steps lead down from the inside of the gate to 
the Roman street, the level of which was considerably below that of 
the Byzantine street. At a later date a new doorway was constructed 
to the south of the old by adding a rectangular pier to the outer 
face of each tower. By this time the ground level had again risen 
considerably, and a step up to the new doorway was formed from a 
split cipollino column. 

Continuing along the cardo, which here skirts the west side of an 
interesting residential quarter, the visitor reaches the SOUTH 
FORUM TEMPLE (3) on the left. The temple, of unknown 
dedication, dates from the second half of the second century A.D. 
It stood facing east, at the rear of a rectangular courtyard, to which 
entrances in the centre of the east and south enclosure walls gave 
access. The front and sides of the courtyard were surrounded by 
slightly raised porticoes, the western ends of the lateral porticoes 
terminating in semicircular apses. The portico columns were 
Corinthian with cipollino shafts. Marble was used to pave all three 
porticoes and also to veneer the walls of the lateral porticoes and 
their apses; the less conspicuous wall of the east portico was rendered 
in stucco and decorated with pilasters in the same material. In front 
of the temple the courtyard is paved with marble slabs: elsewhere 
the pavement consists of small rectangular pieces of marble set in a 
herring-bone pattern. Drains were let into the pavement to collect 
rainwater. The temple itself, which abutted directly on the rear wall 
of the enclosure, was raised on a high podium with a broad flight 
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of marble steps across the front. A fragment of marble pediment, 
now placed in front of the steps, shows that the front elevation of 
the temple was carried out in marble; the sides appear to have been 
stuccoed. 

North of the South Forum Temple the cardo expands to form a 
small quadrangular piazza, of which the east side is occupied by 
the monumental entrance to the courtyard of the ANTONINE 
TEMPLE (4). Raised above the level of the piazza on a broad 
flight of five steps, the entrance consisted of a row of five adjoining 
marble paved compartments. A rectangular vestibule set lengthwise 
in the centre opened directly on to the piazza in front, and, through a 
pair of Corinthian columns with cipollino shafts, on to the courtyard 
behind. At each end of the vestibule a small rectangular chamber 
communicated with a larger hall adjacent to it on the outside. The 
two halls opened inwards, also through pairs of columns, on to the 
courtyard, while their projecting backs formed wings flanking the 
exterior facade of the structure. The temple (p/. 16) stood against the 
rear wall of the courtyard, the other three sides of which were sur- 
rounded by porticoes. The portico columns were Corinthian with 
cipollino shafts. The lofty podium of the temple contains two vaulted 
crypts entered by a doorway in its north side. In front of the podium 
a flight of steps led up to the porch. The present narrow staircase is 
modern: only fragments of the original marble steps are preserved. 
The porch consisted of six Corinthian columns, four on the front and 
two on the sides (counting the angle columns twice). Columns, 
entablature and pediment were of marble; an inscription on the 
architrave, part of which survives, records that the temple was 
dedicated to the emperors Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus by 
M. Acilius Glabrio, presumably a proconsul of Africa, at some date 
between A.D. 166 and 169. The cella, which occupied the whole width 
of the podium, was decorated externally with fluted pilasters. The 
two pilasters responding to the porch columns on the front wall were 
of marble; the others, like the walls to which they were engaged, 
were rendered in stucco. The interior of the cella, reached from the 
porch by a single doorway, has been much disturbed by being con- 
verted into a burial chamber at some late period; it was originally 
decorated with engaged pilasters. 

Returning to the piazza, the visitor passes on the right the 
remains of a decorative fountain, square in plan with statue bases 
in the centre and at the four angles. The fountain was probably one 
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of twelve presented to the city by a certain Flavius Tullus in the 
later part of the second century A.p. All twelve fountains, as we 
know from an inscription, were panelled with marble and adorned 
with statues; and Flavius Tullus also paid for the provision and 
maintenance of a supply of water for them. 

To the west of the fountain a narrow arched entrance, preceded by 
a porch consisting of a pair of white marble Corinthian columns, 
leads from the piazza into the FORUM (5). The original Forum, 
which dated from the early imperial period, was a rectangular open 
space flanked on its long sides by rows of tabernae, which extended 
as far as the rear of the Temple of Liber Pater. The tabernae were 
subsequently demolished and those facing the open Forum were 
replaced by the surviving lateral porticoes of grey granite columns 
with Corinthian capitals, which were probably erected in the later 
part of the second century A.D. (pil. 17, 18). The east Forum portico, 
also Corinthian but with shafts of white marble, is later: its coarse 
mosaic pavement shows that it dates from the period of reconstruc- 
tion after the catastrophe which befell the city in the third quarter 
of the fourth century A.D. 

The place of the tabernae facing on to the TEMPLE OF LIBER 
PATER (6) was taken by a double portico, which was also carried 
across the back of the temple, thus forming a three-sided precinct. 
The inner colonnade was Jonic with unfluted shafts, the outer Tus- 
can: both were of stuccoed sandstone. A continuous line of steps led 
down from the porticoes to the lower level of the open courtyard 
immediately surrounding the temple. 

The temple (p/. 19) stood on a moulded podium with steps at the 
west end facing the Forum. The cella or temple chamber was sur- 
rounded by free-standing columns, six on the ends and eight on the 
sides, counting the angle columns twice. The columns, which have 
been partly re-erected on the south, were Corinthian with fluted 
shafts. Like the rest of the building they were of stuccoed sandstone 
and details were added in paint. Inside the podium remains of two 
preceding buildings can be seen. The first, probably a house, lies 
on a different axis from that of the Forum and dates from the period 
before the definitive planning of the area. The second building was a 
temple, oriented like its successor, but rather smaller and with 
columns on the front and sides of the cella only. Remains of the back 
of its podium have survived in situ immediately inside the south- 
east angle of the later podium, and many blocks of stuccoed sand- 
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stone from its superstructure were incorporated in the foundations | 
of the steps and porch of the later temple. Some of the blocks show 
considerable traces of polychrome painting. 

The earlier temple was probably built near the beginning of the 
first century A.D., the later temple near its end. The dedication to 
Liber Pater, the Phoenician Dionysos, is inferred from an inscription 
said to have been discovered in the temple, which records the 
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Fig. 9. Early-imperial Basilica, Sabratha. 
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restoration of a ‘Temple of Liber Pater’ between a.p. 340 and 350. 
The temple was presumably in ruins when the east Forum portico 
was built across its front in the late fourth century. 

The south side of the Forum was occupied by the BASILICA 
(7), the remains of which reveal three distinct structural phases. 
The earliest Basilica ( fig. 9), which was probably erected about the 
middle of the first century A.D., was a large rectangular hall entered 
by a doorway in the centre of its long north side, which faced the 
Forum. The interior of the hall was surrounded on all four sides by a 
colonnade, the massive footings of which can still be traced; the 
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‘zolonnade probably supported a central timber-roofed clerestory 
rising above the side ambulatories. The side of the hall opposite to 
the entrance opened into a row of symmetrically grouped com- 
partments, of which that in the centre formed an open rectangular 
exhedra with four Corinthian columns in its entrance and a semi- 
circular apse in its rear wall. Three of the columns, which were of 
stuccoed sandstone like the rest of the structure, have been re- 
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Fig. 10. Fourth-century Basilica, Sabratha. 


erected on modern plinths. The exhedra was the judges’ tribune and 
it was probably here that Apuleius of Madaura stood his trial for 
witchcraft (p. 49). But the discovery within the exhedra of a group 
of first-century imperial statues suggests that it was also used as a 
shrine for the cult of the Roman emperors. The same combination 
of judiciary tribune and imperial shrine is found in a very similar 
basilica built at Fanum in Italy by the Augustan architect Vitruvius. 

In the second half of the second century the apse at the back of 
the exhedra was suppressed to make room for the courtyard of the 
South Forum Temple. The exhedra itself continued in use, at any 
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rate for a while, and together with the rest of the Basilica was paved" 
with marble at about this time. But it was evidently now found 
inadequate for its original purpose, and a new tribune was forme. 
at the west end of the Basilica by building out a large extension 
ending in an apsidal exhedra flanked by two rectangular rooms. 
Thus enlarged and reoriented, the Basilica remained in use until it 
was destroyed in the disaster which overwhelmed the Forum area 
in the third quarter of the fourth century A.D. 

In the late fourth century the Basilica was rebuilt. The plan of the 
new building (fig. 10) closely resembled that of the Severan Basilica 
at Lepcis, consisting of a rectangular hall divided lengthwise by two 
rows of columns into nave and aisles and terminating in a semi- 
circular apse at either end of the nave. The new Basilica was nar- 
rower than its predecessor by about four metres, and since it re-used 
its north wall, had to be provided with a new south wall. It was also 
considerably shorter than the first Basilica in its enlarged form: its 
eastern apse fell well within the original east wall, overlying the foot- 
ings of the eastern colonnade; its western apse was contained within 
the western extension of the earlier building. A door on either side 
of the western apse gave access to the former western tribune and its 
flanking chambers, which were still standing; but what use they were 
put to now that they were excluded from the main body of the 
Basilica, we do not know. The new building used the marble paving 
of the old, so far as it survived; gaps were filled with a coarse 
tessellated pavement, similar to that of the Curia (10) and the East 
Forum Portico. A staircase behind the eastern apse suggests that 
there were galleries over the aisles as in the Lepcis Basilica. 

The new double-apsed Basilica had a short life. At some date 
not later than A.D. 450 it was replaced by a church (fig. 11). Again 
the width was reduced, this time by building a new north wall about 
two metres south of the old, while re-using the existing south wall. 
The west end of the basilica with its apse became the west end of 
the church, but a new east wall was built excluding the eastern apse 
and a third of the main body of the former building. A small rect- 
angular chamber projecting at the north-east angle of the church 
enclosed the former main entrance. The interior of the church, 
which was entered through three arched doorways in the eastern end, 
was divided into nave and aisles by two longitudinal arcades carried 
on pairs of columns set transversely base to base. The columns, 
which were taken from earlier buildings, were Corinthian, and most 
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of the shafts cipollino. In Byzantine times, if not earlier, the seven 
_ western bays of the nave were enclosed by an intercolumnar screen 
with an opening flanked by column-stumps at the east end. In the 
centre of this enclosure stood the altar, under a ciborium supported 
by four columns, two of cipollino and two of breccia, with Corin- 
thian capitals. The original altar was probably of wood, but the 
surviving remains are those of a marble altar fitted during a 
Byzantine restoration of the church. The level of the Byzan- 
tine floor (composed of flags of grey limestone and sliced cipollino 
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Fig. 11. Church on the site of the Basilica, Sabratha. 


columns, most of which have disappeared) was higher than that of 
the fifth-century church; and the new altar was correspondingly 
raised on a platform consisting of nine reversed column bases and a 
large block from an architrave. The block, which formed the base of 
the altar itself, is carved with holes for colonnettes supporting the 
altar top, as well as with a rectangular recess for a reliquary. At the 
west end of the nave a flight of steps led up to the western apse, 
which became the presbytery of the church. The original steps 
were of sandstone but they were covered by marble steps in the 
Byzantine period. Under the steps can be seen a patch of coarse white 
tessellated pavement belonging to the later basilica: the similarity of 
this mosaic to that on the raised floor of the apse suggests that the 
interval between the building of the later basilica and the church was 
not long. Two re-used rectangular pilasters with composite capitals 
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stood on the top step, one at either side of the entrance to the apse; 
the surviving pilaster is carved on its front face with an acanthus 
scroll inhabited by birds and reptiles. The pilasters were probably 
joined to the sides of the apse by stone lintels and to each other by 
an arch, the whole supporting a screen enclosing the top of the apse. 

A doorway in the south side of the apse led down to the area, 
now probably roofless, between the back of the apse and the western 
tribune of the original basilica in its enlarged form. The fifth-century 
builders converted the tribune itself into a baptistery by the con- 
struction of a rectangular font in the apsidal recess in its rear wall. 
In the Byzantine period, however, a new baptistery was created'in an 
adjacent building at the north-west angle of the church (see below); 
and the font in the western tribune was filled up and replaced by an 
altar under a ciborium supported by four fluted columns. At the 
same time, a small doorway was opened in the north flank of the 
apse to give direct access to the new baptistery. 

The building converted by the Byzantines into a baptistery adjoins 
the north side of the western extension of the early basilica. It was 
square outside, cruciform inside, and covered by a concrete cross- 
vault. Three main phases can be traced in its internal arrangements. 
In its original form (fig. 9) its only entrance was in the east arm of 
the cross, which opened through a pair of columns on to the west 
end of the south Forum portico. From the back wall of each of the 
other recesses projected a rectangular dais, on which stood a pair of 
columns carrying an entablature; the frieze, the surviving fragments 
of which are now arranged on the ground, was carved with Cupids 
hunting animals in an acanthus scroll. The floor and walls of the 
room were covered with marble. The original purpose of the build- 
ing, which dates from the second half of the second century, is 
unknown. 

Later ( fig. 10), the building was converted into a meeting chamber 
with a raised platform for the president at the west end facing the 
entrance, and rising tiers of seats or benches facing each other on 
either side. To achieve this, the floor of the north, west, and south 
recesses was raised to the level of the daises, and low, broad steps 
were inserted along the north and south sides of the central depres- 
sion so created. The north and south daises thus disappeared, though 
not the architectural orders standing on them; the floor of the west 
dais was further raised to form a base for the presidential chair. In 
this state the interior closely resembled that of the late fourth-century 
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Curia (10), with which it was probably contemporary; it is not clear, 
however, how the two buildings were related in function. 

Finally, when the Byzantines converted the building into a bap- 
tistery (fig. 11), a cruciform font in an octagonal casing was installed 
in the centre of the floor, which was filled up to a uniform level 
throughout. The architectural orders in the recesses were dismantled ; 
and a doorway was opened at the back of the south recess in corres- 
pondence with the new opening in the north side of the apse of the 
church. In the west recess, elements of the original architectural 
order were reconstructed as a canopied dais for the episcopal 
throné, behind which an apsidal niche was cut in the wall. 

The west side of the Forum is occupied by a temple which was 
probably a CAPITOLIUM (8) or temple of the Capitoline triad, 
Jupiter, Juno and Minerva. The original temple, which dates from 
the first half of the first century, was built of stuccoed sandstone; 
but it was extensively refaced with marble in the second half of the 
second century. The lofty podium on which it stood was prolonged in 
front to form a platform for orators, to which two broad staircases, 
one on either flank, gave access from the Forum. The south staircase 
and the platform have been restored. At the back of the platform a 
flight of steps occupying the whole width of the podium led up to the 
temple itself. The original stone steps can be seen under the later 
marble ones. The remains of the substructure suggest that the 
temple was of Italian type, only the front and sides of the cella 
being surrounded by columns, and its back abutting directly on a 
wall stretching from side to side of the podium. There were probably 
six columns on the front and four on the sides, counting the angle 
columns twice, but not counting the half-columns or pilasters which 
will, no doubt, have responded to the lateral colonnades on the back 
wall. The surviving fragments of the marble decoration, which 
replaced the original stucco in the later second century, include a 
Corinthian capital and a large block from the apex of the pediment, 
now displayed on the orators’ platform. The deep porch, which 
occupied half the top of the podium, is characteristic of the Italian 
temple plan. The cella had three entrances, the thresholds of which 
are still in position: the partitions of the substructure suggest that 
the interior of the cella was correspondingly divided into three 
chambers, one for each member of the triad, and that each chamber 
was subdivided by a cross-wall into an outer and an inner compart- 
ment. The cella floors were supported on wooden beams, the holes 
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for which can be seen along the top of the podium wall. The rooms 
under the cella were accessible by doorways in the north and south 
sides of the podium. The four northern rooms, which are inter- 
communicating, have been covered with a modern glass roof and are 
now used to store a large collection of fragmentary architectural 
marbles, inscriptions, and votive offerings which were found in the 
podium, having been dumped there as refuse after the destruction of 
the Forum area in the later fourth century. Among them were two 
marble busts, one of Jupiter and the other of the goddess Concordia, 
and a marble statuette of the goddess Caelestis, which have been 
transferred to the Museum. 

North of the Capitolium, behind the north-west corner of the 
Forum, are the remains of the TEMPLE OF SERAPIS (9) and its 
courtyard. The identification of the temple rests on the discovery of a 
head of this Alexandrian deity in the ruins. The temple was one of 
the most ancient in the Roman city, earlier probably than the 
definitive planning of the Forum area, with which it is not exactly 
aligned. The rectangular courtyard is raised above the level of the 
surrounding streets; and three entrances opened in its east side, 
facing the front of the temple. The columns of the four-sided portico 
surrounding the courtyard were originally all of stuccoed sandstone 
but those on the front and sides were later replaced by grey breccia 
columns with Corinthian capitals. A Byzantine house encroaches 
on the north portico. The temple itself was situated according to 
Hellenistic practice in the middle of the courtyard, but was raised on 
a podium with steps at the east end only. The original stone steps 
were later overlaid by a marble flight: the whole facade was no 
doubt rebuilt in marble at the same time. The porch probably con- 
sisted of four columns. The cella, which occupied the whole width 
of the podium, was decorated externally with pilasters rendered in 
stucco. Three doorways, the thresholds of which are still in place, 
gave access to the interior from the porch. The internal arrangements 
have been much disturbed by later habitation. 

Behind the north Forum portico lie the remains of the CURIA 
or municipal senate-house (10). Erected in the late fourth century 
to replace an earlier building presumably destroyed by the Aus- 
turians, the Curia (fig. 12) consisted of a rectangular meeting 
chamber facing east on to one end of a small rectangular courtyard. 
Only the courtyard was directly accessible from the Forum: two 
doorways opening in its long south side, one in the centre and one 
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near the south-west corner, can still be identified by their hinge-holes 
and the remains of jambs; and there was probably a third door near 
the south-east corner. The interior of the courtyard was surrounded 
by a four-sided portico of Corinthian columns carrying a continuous 
arcade, of which one arch has been restored at the west end. The 
columns were composed of elements derived from more than one 
earlier building, including shafts of both cipollino and grey granite. 
Behind the centre of the north portico was a rectangular exhedra 
with two columns on its threshold and a semicircular niche in its 
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Fig. 12. The Curia, Sabratha. 


back wall. The coarse mosaic of white marble which paves the 
exhedra and porticoes is characteristic of the late fourth century at 
Sabratha. In the main elements of its plan the courtyard bears a 
striking resemblance to the earliest form of the Basilica (p. 112), a 
fact which suggests that it may have had some function of its own 
besides being a forecourt or anteroom for the Curia. 

A door at the west end of the courtyard leads into the Curia, 
a simple rectangular building of stuccoed sandstone, the wails of 
which embody the lowest courses of those of its predecessor. Imme- 
diately inside the entrance an area of level floor stretches across the 
full width of the room forming a vestibule. Beyond this vestibule and 
at a slightly higher level, a broad corridor runs down the centre of 
the room, fianked on either side by low steps on which the decurions’ 
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seats were placed. The top step on each side is a later addition: the 
third step, which was originally the highest, could also be reached 
directly from the vestibule by small transverse stairs. At the west 
end of the room the first and second steps abut on a platform formed 
by a continuation of the third step across the rear wall. On this 
platform sat the magistrates. A shelf-like projection running along 
the rear of the platform was probably a continuous statue-base, 
the statues being separately framed by the five shallow niches in the 
wall behind; the central niche is emphasized by two pilasters en- 
gaged to the front of the shelf beneath it. A short length of moulded 
cornice visible in the thickness of the rear wall near its north end 
suggests that the Curia’s predecessor had a similar shelf in the same 
position. There were niches along the side walls also, but no pro- 
jecting shelf. Floor, steps and platform were covered with marble, 
most of which has disappeared: some of the slabs were sliced in- 
scriptions which were laid face downwards and have left their im- 
pressions in the cement bedding. A moulded marble skirting-board 
ran along the foot of the shelf at the back of the platform, and also 
along the side walls at the back of the third step where it was later 
largely hidden by the addition of the fourth step. Except for the 
niches, which were panelled in marble, the walls were stuccoed. 
Between the Curia and the sea, on the east side of an irregular 
piazza bounded on the west by the Byzantine house encroaching 
on the Temple of Serapis, lie the remains of the BASILICA OF 
JUSTINIAN (11), without doubt the ‘church worthy of great re- 
nown’ recorded by Procopius (p/. 20). The walls, of which only the 
lowest courses remain, are roughly constructed of re-used masonry 
from earlier buildings, in particular from the inscribed yellowish- 
brown limestone base of a Severan monument near the Theatre. The 
church was rectangular and oriented with the chancel to the east. At 
the west end, inside a portico of sawn-off columns supporting a lean- 
to roof, a central door opening into the nave was flanked by two 
smaller doors opening into the aisles. There was also an entrance in 
the centre of each long side. The columns separating the nave and 
aisles were a miscellaneous collection from various sources, raised 
on plinths of different heights to bring their capitals to the same level. 
The greater part of the ambo or pulpit, on the north side of the nave, 
is cut from a cornice block from the Capitolium. The chancel began 
at the sixth bay from the west, its west end being enclosed by a low 
screen with an opening in the centre. The altar stood within the 
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chancel, under a marble ciborium supported on slender columns 
carved with crosses in relief; the base of the altar can be recognized 
by its central reliquary recess and by the holes for the four colonnettes 
on which the rectangular marble altar top rested. The east end of the 
church, which probably terminated in an apse, has vanished without 
trace. 

If any feature of the church can justify Procopius’ praise, it is its 
mosaic paving, now exhibited in a facsimile setting in the Museum. 
A splendid symbolic panel from the nave represents a grape-laden 
vine, its intertwining branches filled with a great variety of birds, 
including a phcenix, a quail in a cage, and peacocks (pl. 21). The 
smaller panels from the chancel and aisles are decorated with formal 
and geometric designs, which are no less effective. Work of this 
quality is certainly not local, and there can be little doubt that the 
craftsmen who executed it came from the East Mediterranean. Other 
fittings from the church now in the Museum include two panels from 
the chancel screen, two columns from the ciborium, and a marble 
altar top, all probably of eastern workmanship. 

East of the Basilica of Justinian stretches an interesting com- 
mercial and residential quarter which preserves something of the 
irregular plan of the pre-Roman town. Keeping to its seaward side, 
the visitor reaches a narrow lane traversing the quarter from north- 
west to south-east. The first building on the east, a small olive-oil 
factory, contains a stone mill, a space for the olive-press, and a 
series of cement-lined basins. Turning left at the south end of the 
lane and taking the first turning to the right, the visitor comes to an 
irregular open space in front of the so-called SEAWARD BATHS 
(12), the largest of the Sabrathan bathing-establishments, but far 
from rivalling the Hadrianic Baths at Lepcis. The structure has 
suffered badly from erosion, and its plan cannot be recovered in its 
entirety. The main entrance opened into a rectangular hall termi- 
nating in a semi-circular apse, on the chord of which stood two 
cipollino columns. The floor and walls were covered with marble. 
On the left a short vestibule leads into the latrine, a hexagonal room, 
also marble-paved and marble-panelled, the ceiling of which was 
supported on Corinthian columns with cipollino shafts. The seating 
and flushing arrangements are well preserved. From the right of the 
entrance hall a long corridor with a black and white mosaic floor, in 
which three periods of ancient patching can be distinguished, gives 
access to a range of rooms on the east side of the building. The 
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corridor ends in two small anterooms, one with opposed lateral 
apses, the other rectangular. Beyond these lies a large room with a 
coloured mosaic pavement, adjoined on the north by a room with 
a rectangular bath at its western end. North of this again are remains 
of a room with a western apse and a hypocaust floor. 

Returning to the entrance and turning left and left again, along 
the south flank of the Seaward Baths, the visitor reaches on the right 
an important street running parallel to the cardo; many of the houses 
on it contain good examples of rainwater cisterns in their basements. 
At the south end of this street a modern breach in the Byzantine 
wall opens on to the decumanus, which leads eastwards, flanked by 
the Byzantine Wall, towards the second-century quarter of the town. 
Some thirty yards east of the breach are the scanty remains of a 
four-sided arch which stood over a cross-roads and masked from the 
west a bend in the decumanus resulting from the junction of the old 
and new quarters. The area to the east of the bend was used by the 
Christians as a cemetery. A prominent stucco-covered tomb in the 
middle of the road is painted in red with Christian symbols (cross, 
peacocks, doves, and vine sprays); an inscription, also painted, 
records the burial of two children, one aged three and the other six. 
The tomb is an early example of its type, dating probably from the 
fifth century. 

The first building on the right of the decumanus after entering the 
new quarter is the TEMPLE OF HERCULES (13), which stood at 
the back of a small, rectangular courtyard, facing the single entrance 
from the street. Along the sides of the courtyard ran raised porticoes 
ending in semicircular half-domed apses at the rear wall, like the 
lateral porticoes of the South Forum Temple (p. 109). The portico 
columns were Corinthian with cipollino shafts: on their architrave 
was carved the dedicatory inscription, which dates the completion 
of the temple to A.p. 186. The porticoes had a pavement of white 
marble and a dado of red breccia, above which the wall was stuccoed 
and perhaps painted with figured scenes, as were the half-domes of 
the niches, which have been removed to the museum. Of the temple 
itself only the foundation courses remain; it stood on a podium 
preceded by a flight of steps. In front of the steps was a copy of a 
statue of the seated Hercules (the Herakles Epitrapezios) of Lysippus, 
of which a fragment has survived. 

Immediately east of the Temple of Hercules is a small bathing 
establishment of irregular plan, known as the THEATRE BATHS. 
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From the street, a corridor flanked on the left by a Jatrine leads into 
a suite of three ante-rooms which were probably used for changing 
(apodyteria). A door in the east side of the southernmost gives 
access to the frigidarium, a rectangular barrel-vaulted room with 
its long south side opening into two vaulted cold plunges separated 
by a central niche. The mosaic pavement included two medallions, 
now in the museum, representing articles used by bathers (strigils, 
oil bottles, sandals), and inscribed respectively bene lava (wash 
well) and salvom lavisse (washing is good for you.) The walls 
of the room were panelled with marble, which was later covered 
" with paint imitating marble. The stucco decoration of the vaulting 
also reveals two periods. Of the two doors which originally opened in 
the north side of the frigidarium, the eastern was later blocked up. 
The western door leads into a corridor (also accessible from the 
second ante-room), and thence through two small chambers into the 
caldarium, which was heated by a hypocaust floor and contained a 
hot bath. Remains of the furnace, which was accessible from the 
outside only, can be seen at the north end of the plunge. 

Continuing eastwards along the decumanus and taking the third 
turning on the left (counting the street flanking the east side of the 
Theatre Baths as the first), the visitor reaches two adjacent CHRIS- 
TIAN BASILICAS (14, 15), which were no doubt closely associated 
in cult. In their original form both appear to date from the late fourth 
century, but they underwent considerable later alteration, probably 
after the Byzantine reconquest (fig. 13). 

The east end of the larger and more southerly church was pre- 
ceded by an atrium or rectangular forecourt, which re-used part of 
the walls of an earlier bathing establishment. The open central area 
of the atrium was surrounded by a four-sided portico with square 
pillars at the angles; on the west side, and presumably on the other 
long side also, three small Corinthian columns stood between the 
pillars. Three doors led from the atrium into the east end of the 
church, which was of normal basilical plan with a nave and two 
aisles and an apse at the west end. Like the atrium, the body of the 
original church re-used the walls of a pre-existing structure, appar- 
ently a large hall or courtyard; but the Byzantines built new side 
walls slightly within the old, to reduce the span of the roof. The 
columns of the nave colonnades, Corinthian with grey granite 
shafts, came from a building of about a.p. 200. They probably 
carried an arcade. Of the ten bays of the nave, the eight western 
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were enclosed by a chancel screen, the sockets for which can be seen 
in the column bases. In the middle of the chancel stood the altar, 
which was originally of wood, but was replaced in marble by the 
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Fig. 13. Christian Basilicas, Sabratha, 


Byzantines. Parts of the base of the Byzantine altar and the platform 
surrounding it are preserved; the base is provided with a central 
reliquary recess and holes for the colonnettes carrying the marble 
altar top. The nave floor between altar and apse and also the raised 
floor of the apse itself were covered with a coloured mosaic con- 
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temporary with the original church; an inscription worked into the 
mosaic close to the altar records the name of its donor: Fl(avius) 
Boni(fatius?). A cistern, somewhat incongruously situated in the 
sanctuary, must be a survival of the earlier building, to which also 
belonged a small patch of geometrical mosaic immediately in front 
of the apse. In its original form the apse was only accessible by a 
small staircase on the south: the Byzantines built a flight of steps in 
front of it, the footing of which cut into the nave mosaic; and they 
also raised the level of the apse by building a low parapet across the 
chord, thus cutting into the apse mosaic as well. On the chord of the 
Byzantine apse, and presumably on that of its predecessor, stood 
two columns which probably supported a screen-wall, as in the 
Forum Basilica (p. 116). 

A door at the south-west angle of the church leads into two rooms, 
also converted from the pre-existing structure. The first was no 
doubt a sacristy. The second, which had a roof supported on two 
columns, was a baptistery with a rectangular font sunk in its floor. 
That both rooms were contemporary with the original church is 
attested by their mosaic floors, which are close in style to those of the 
nave and apse. At a later date, a new baptistery was constructed in a 
suite of rooms on the north side of the church; its font, which was 
also rectangular, was surrounded by screen-like walls decorated on 
the inside with pilasters. 

The smaller basilica lies a few yards north-east of the larger, on 
the other side of a narrow street. It was built in the south-east angle 
of a rectangular site previously occupied by a large, three-aisled hall, 
perhaps a warehouse, the footings of which have been laid bare. The 
church was entered by two small doors both opening into the south 
aisle, one into the westernmost of its seven bays, the other into its 
east end. The nave colonnades were composed of re-used cipol- 
lino columns, probably carrying arcades; panels fitted between the 
columns formed a chancel screen. The surviving altar platform is 
contemporary with the Byzantine reconstruction, when the level of 
the floor was raised throughout the church. Four stuccoed sandstone 
columns supported a ciborium over the altar. The raised apse, to 
which steps in front gave access, is also Byzantine in its present form; 
the slightly divergent foundations of an earlier apse are visible under 
its north flank. As in the larger basilica, two small columns, prob- 
ably supporting a screen-wall, stood in the opening of the apse. In 
the final form of the building, if not earlier, the rear of the apse was 
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enclosed in rectangular external walls; and the additional space thus 
created divided into two sacristies by a low partition surmounted by 
a slab of green marble. Both sacristies were accessible from the side 
aisles, and the south sacristy also had a door in its west wall. 
About a hundred yards farther east along the shore are the re- 
mains of a small bathing establishment known as the BATHS OF 
OCEANUS (16). A large room situated at the east end of the build- 
ing was either the frigidarium or the tepidarium; it has a semicircular 
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Fig. 14. Temple of Isis, Sabratha. 


apse in the south wall opposite the entrance, and a rectangular 
recess containing an unheated basin in each side wall. The mosaic 
decoration of the floor and on the rims of the basins is of high quality. 
The central hexagon of the pavement, now in the museum, repre- 
sents the head of the sea-deity after whom the baths are now con- 
ventionally called. From the north-west corner of this room a small 
doorway, its threshold decorated in mosaic with sandals, strigils 
and an oil-flask, gives access to the heated rooms, which are chiefly 
of interest for their hypocaust floors, and for the system of heating 
the walls by circulating hot air within a hollow panelling of clay tiles 
(tegulae hamatae). 
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Proceeding east along the shore for another hundred yards, the 
visitor reaches the TEMPLE OF ISIS (17). The identification is 
confirmed by the discovery, within the podium, of a statuette anda 
fragmentary statue both representing the goddess, together with 
part of a dedicatory inscription in her honour, probably from the 
statue. The three pieces are now in the Museum. The temple 
(fig. 14), which replaced a smaller shrine, dates from the late first 
century A.D.; it was surrounded by a rectangular colonnaded court- 
yard with a monumental entrance at its east end, and a row of rooms 
across its west end. The stuccoed sandstone of which it was built 

~-throughout has suffered severely from erosion, and subsidence has 
destroyed the north-east corner of the courtyard. In late antiquity a 
defensive wall was built across the east end of the courtyard on the 
foundations of the enclosure wall. 

The monumental entrance, which is thus now cut off from the 
rest of the sanctuary, occupied the full width of its east end; it con- 
sisted of a raised portico preceded by a flight of seven steps and 
flanked by two rectangular towers. The Corinthian columns of the 
portico were arranged in two rows: a front row of fourteen equally 
spaced columns, and, close behind it, a rear row of eight columns 
aligned respectively with the first, fourth to sixth, ninth to eleventh, 
and fourteenth of the front row. From the portico three doorways, 
corresponding to the three gaps in the rear row of columns, gave 
access to the courtyard. Of the other enclosure walls of the court- 
yard, that on the north has perished except for its foundations. But 
enough remains of the west and south walls to show that they were 
externally decorated with recessed pilasters raised on a low con- 
tinuous socle; and elements have been found of an engaged entab- 
lature by which they were probably crowned. Two doorways, flanked 
by recessed pilasters standing at ground level, opened in the south 
wall; the more easterly door was blocked in late antiquity. 

The interior of the courtyard was surrounded on four sides by 
porticoes of Corinthian columns, raised above the open central area 
on four continuous steps (where five are now visible, the lowest 
belongs to the foundations). Three pairs of piers or bases interrupted 
the steps of the east portico in line with the three doorways opening 
in its back wall on to the portico of the monumental entrance. The 
back wall of the east portico also opened at both ends into exhedrae 
formed in the towers flanking the entrance portico. Behind the west 
portico are the remains of a row of eight compartments, of which 
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the first (counting from the south) appears to have been an open 
exhedra similar to those at the east end. Nos. 2-5, which were 
closed rooms, were probably chapels of deities associated with Isis. 
No. 2 contained a curved statue-base raised on a platform which 
occupied the rear half of the room and was accessible by a small 
staircase from the south-west corner of No. 3. Nos. 3 and 4 contained 
square statue bases, and No. 4 had a mosaic pavement. At the south 
end of No. 5, which was larger than the others, is a semicircle of 
stones flush with the ground, probably the remains of a circular pit- 
altar at which sacrifices were made to the gods of the underworld. 
At the north end of the same room stood a large statue base with a 
small rectangular altar in front of it. No. 6 is a passage leading into 
Nos. 7 and 8, two inter-communicating rooms of uncertain purpose. 
Under the ambulatory pavement in front of room No. 5 was dis- 
covered the podium of the earlier shrine; its mouldings suggest a 
date near the beginning of the first century a.p. 

The temple itself was situated on the long axis of the courtyard, 
nearer the west portico than the east. It stood on a high moulded 
podium, the sides of which were prolonged at the east end to form 
flanking piers for a broad flight of steps leading up to the porch. 
Two smaller piers which project in front of the lower steps and form 
platforms for a number of small altars are later additions, as is also 
an octagonal altar standing between them. The podium was pierced 
from side to side by a vaulted corridor passing under the higher 
steps and allowing access to the orifice of a large subterranean water- 
cistern. A door in the back of the podium led down two steps into a 
corridor running round the back and sides of the interior and enclos- 
ing a pair of rectangular vaulted chambers lying side-by-side on the 
long axis of the temple. Both chambers opened westward on to the 
corridor, and the southern chamber also communicated by a small 
staircase with the back of the temple chamber above. This unusual 
arrangement was perhaps connected with the celebration of the 
Isiac mysteries. Of the temple chamber nothing survives; it was 
square in plan, but may have been divided in two longitudinally, in 
agreement with the vaulted chambers beneath. Its exterior was sur- 
rounded on all four sides by a Corinthian colonnade. 

About half a mile east of the Temple of Isis and 250 yards from 
the sea lies the AMPHITHEATRE (not on plan), which probably 
dates from the late second century. The oval arena, which is two- 
thirds as large as that of the Colosseum at Rome, was surrounded by 
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a cavea consisting of two concentric zones of seats separated from 
each other by a sunken ambulatory. At the east and west ends of the 
oval, open passages leading directly down into the arena from the 
outside divided the cavea into two along its long axis. The structure 
is best preserved on the south-east. Built in a depression—probably 
in a quarry which had supplied stone for the second-century quarter 
of the town—the cavea rose only a small height above the level of the 
surrounding country. The low curved facade, of which the founda- 
tions alone remain, was pierced by the entrances of radial passages 
communicating with the sunken ambulatory and passing under the 
upper zone of seats in alternate intervals between the stone pillars 
supporting it. In the other intervals were built stone staircases 
giving access from the ambulatory to the upper zone, which, since no 
trace of vaulting has been found, was presumably of wood. From 
the inner side of the ambulatory radial staircases passing under the 
highest rows of the lower zone debouched at the front row, whence 
small external staircases, cut in the stone seats, returned to the top ~ 
of the zone. Round the sides of the arena, under the front row of 
seats, ran a vaulted service gallery, opening at intervals on to the 
arena and communicating at each end with the open entrance 
passages at the east and west. Animals and equipment kept in the 
large rock-cut chambers on either side of these passages could thus 
be brought to various points round the edge of the arena out of 
sight of the spectators. A vaulted tunnel passing under the centre of 
the south side of the cavea gave direct access to the south gallery 
from the outside: opposite the point at which it emerged in the 
gallery a staircase led down into the southern arm of the deep 
cruciform trench cut in the rock floor of the arena. The trench, which 
was used for mounting scenic effects, would normally have been 
covered by a wooden floor. 

The THEATRE (18) is so conspicuous a landmark that directions 
for reaching it are hardly needed. Like the new city quarter of which 
it was the focus, it dates from the last quarter of the second century. 
When excavated, only the lowest parts of the structure were found in 
position, but a careful study of all the scattered remains enabled the 
Italians to carry out an extensive, but accurate, restoration (p/. 22). 
The theatre was of normal Roman type, its three-storeyed semi- 
circular auditorium being combined in one structure with a long 
rectangular stage building of equal height. The building rested on 
a platform of rock with a slight depression in the centre, which 
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accommodated the lowest part of the auditorium. The principal 
building material was local sandstone, the visible Sutiaces of which 
were covered with white stucco. 

Short stretches of the two lower storeys of the audited facade 
have been restored on the south-east and south-west. Each storey 
was composed of a row of open arches springing from massive piers, 
the only variation in this scheme occurring at the eastern extremity 
of the semicircle, where a short length of unbroken straight wall 
flush with the east end of the stage building takes the place of one 
arch, The open arches sprang from Tuscan pilasters and were 
separated by larger Corinthian pilasters carrying a continuous 
engaged entablature. The treatment of the third storey is uncertain, 
but it is known that it was surmounted by a row of projecting 
brackets for the masts carrying the sun-awnings. 

Of the twenty-six arched openings at ground-level, that at each 
extremity of the semicircle led into a sloping radial passage or 
confornicatio giving direct access to the orchestra, while all the others 
opened into a vaulted semicircular corridor running round inside the 
fagade from one confornicatio to the other. Corresponding to the 
arches in the outer side of this cc rridor twenty-five arched entrances 
opened in its inner side. From six of these entrances (Nos. 1, 5, 9, 
17, 21, and 25, counting from the east) stepped ramps led up with 
two right-angle bends to an upper semicircular corridor immediately 
above the lower. Another six (Nos. 3, 7, 11, 15, 19 and 23), of which 
the first three contain tilted bases (possibly for turnstiles), were 
entrances to radial passages communicating with an inner semi- 
circular corridor at ground level. Like the outer corridor, this cor- 
ridor opened on to the confornicationes at each end. The remaining 
thirteen entrances opened into vaulted chambers probably used as 
refreshment-bars, store-rooms, etc. 

The seats of the auditorium were divided into three zones by two 
semicircular ambulatories. The upper ambulatory was reached by 
six radial passages (vornitoria) from the upper semicircular corridor, 
the lower ambulatory by five radial passages from the inner ground- 
floor corridor. From the ambulatories the spectators climbed or 
descended to their own particular row by the small radial staircases 
which divide each zone of seats into wedge-shaped blocks or cunei. 
Round the circumference of the marble-paved orchestra ran four 
low steps, also of marble, on which movable seats were placed for 
distinguished spectators; the orchestra was separated from the rest 
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of the auditorium by a low marble screen with an opening in the 
centre and a return in the form of a dolphin at either end. Between 
the dolphins and the stage front were passages leading to the 
confornicationes. 

The stage front (pi. 23), which was decorated with marble reliefs 
framed between a continuous socle and cornice, took the form of an 
alternate series of three semicircular and four rectangular recesses, 
each recess being separated from its neighbour by a short straight- 
fronted section flanked by engaged Ionic three-quarter colonnettes. 
At each end of the series a marble panel, flanked by Ionic pilasters 
but otherwise similar in treatment to the other straight-fronted 
sections, screened a small staircase leading from the adjacent 
rectangular recess on to the stage. The subjects represented in the 
reliefs are as follows (fig. 15): (1) two dancers; (2) two philosophers 


Fig. 15. Diagram of the Stage-front of the Theatre, Sabratha. 


disputing (?); (3) a sun-dial on a column, a bundle of scrolls on a 
pedestal, and a writing-tablet (?) on a pedestal; (4) Fortuna (?) with 
her wheel; (5) the three Muses; (6) missing; (7) a basket and part of a 
couch; (8) a scene from mime: a slave caught stealing (?); (9) a 
tripod table; (10) missing; (11) the pouring of a libation, personi- 
fications of Rome and Sabratha joining hands in the presence of 
soldiers, the sacrifice of a bull; (12) Mercury with the infant 
Dionysus; (13) two comic masks; (14) a scene from tragedy; (15) two 
tragic masks; (16) Hercules; (17) a Satyr, the Three Graces, the Judg- 
ment of Paris; (18) Victoria; (19) missing; (20) a scene from panto- 
mime (?); (21) a dancer (originally one of a pair). A long narrow pit 
under the floor of the stage received the curtain when it was lowered 
at the beginning of a play. 

The back and sides of the stage are enclosed by the front wall of 
the stage-building (scaenae frons) and the projecting wings (ver- 
surae). Three semicircular apses in the scaenae frons, the central apse 
larger than the others, contain the traditional doorways of the 
Roman stage: the porta regalis flanked by the two portae hospitales. 
The three-storeyed, free-standing colonnade adorning the wall 
follows the curves of the apses, except where, in front of each door 
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and the corresponding openings above it, two more widely spaced 
columns project on each storey to form a rectangular porch. The 
twelve porch columns of the lowest storey stand on low piers flank- 
ing the steps leading down from the three doorways and are corre- 
spondingly taller than the other columns in the same storey, which 
are raised on high continuous plinths. The columns of the second and 
third storeys also stood on continuous plinths; in the highest storey 
the plinth is only intermittently restored. The order of all three 
storeys was Corinthian. Throughout the lowest storey, and also in 
the porches of the two upper storeys, the shafts were of Synnadic 
marble (pavonazzetto) and unfluted. The remaining columns of 
the second storey had shafts of banded white marble, those at the 
angles being spirally fluted, the others vertically fluted. The remain- 
ing columns of the highest storey had unfluted shafts of black 
granite. The travertine columns are modern. Some of the capitals 
of the first and second storeys were decorated with masks and fore- 
parts of animals. Along the architrave of the first storey ran an in- 
scription, of which the single word LACUNA survives. The ver- 
surae were similarly adorned with three superimposed pairs of 
Corinthian columns, of which the lowest flanked a doorway, the 
other two windows or niches. Here, however, the columns, which 
had cipollino shafts, were set close to the wall on individual pedestal- 
bases, and the entablature was carried across the wall between each 
pair in an engaged form only. The stage was covered by a sloping 
timber ceiling carried on cantilevers. The three doors of the scaenae 
frons communicated by short passages with three corresponding 
doors in the rear wall of the shallow stage-building. Of the six other 
doors in this wall, four were entrances to irregularly shaped com- 
partments between it and the back of the apses, in which stage 
property was probably kept; and a door at each end gave access to a 
stairway leading to the upper storeys of the scaenae frons, on which 
actors not infrequently had to appear. The rear wall faced on to the 
porticus post scaenam, a three-sided portico with Corinthian columns 
of stuccoed sandstone, enclosing a garden. 

The doorways in the versurae at the side of the stage led through 
small lobbies into rectangular greenrooms, one at each end of the 
stage-building. Each greenroom was also accessible by two doors in 
its south side from the adjacent confornicatio and by a single door at 
its outer end from the street. The western greenroom was the larger 
and more sumptuous, being paved and panelled with marble. Part 
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of the geometrically patterned wall-panelling has been reconstituted. 
The north side of the room is divided by a series of small spur-walls 
into compartments which possibly held bookcases. There was a 
columnar porch outside the western street-door. The smaller eastern 
greenroom opened on its north side into an Ionic portico which 
adjoined the south-east angle of the porticus post scaenam. 

South-west of the Theatre lies a PERISTYLE HOUSE (19), so 
called from the colonnaded garden-court or peristyle, round which 
it is built. The peristyle itself is rectangular in plan, with one slightly 
bowed end; its stuccoed sandstone columns are Corinthian with the 
lower third of the shaft unfluted, the upper two-thirds fluted with 
cabling. Round its foundations runs a sunken corridor or crypto- 
porticus, accessible by a staircase on the west and opening outwards 
into a number of underground rooms, one with a mosaic floor. 
Rooms and corridor were covered by wooden beams slotted into the 
walls; and the subterranean plan was repeated at ground level by 
the peristyle ambulatory and the rooms surrounding it, and ex- 
tended by other rooms built on solid earth. The house is earlier 
than the second-century quarter of the city, with which it is not 
aligned: it was probably built as a suburban villa outside the first- 
century city. 

About two hundred yards south-west of the Entrance to the 
excavations (1) and immediately south of the Excavation Offices 
are the well-preserved remains of a small bathing establishment 
annexed to a private villa (not on plan). The entrance, on the west 
side, behind a portico of stuccoed limestone columns, led into a 
large square vestibule with two internal columns near its south wall, 
beyond which lay the villa, of which little has survived. Under the 
coarsely patched black-and-white tessellated pavement of the vesti- 
bule are remains of an earlier mosaic. Of the three doorways on its 
north side, the most westerly led into a small latrine with a mosaic 
floor. The other two doorways gave access to a mosaic-paved ante- 
room opening northwards through two columns into a chamber now 
destroyed, and eastwards, also through two columns, into the 
frigidarium. The frigidarium was a rectangular room with a cold 
plunge recessed in the centre of each of its side walls, the north 
plunge being hexagonal, the south plunge rectangular with a horse- 
shoe apse. The elaborate mosaic pavement of the room and the 
mosaic decoration of the plunges date probably from the second or 
early third century. On each side of the room, between the plunges 
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and the east wall, a doorway gave access to a small transverse lobby, 
opening into one of its two rounded ends. The two lobbies, which 
had hypocausts under their mosaic pavements, acted as heat-locks 
for a range of three inter-communicating heated rooms occupying 
the east side of the building. The northernmost of the three, accessible 
by an oblique doorway from the north lobby, was the caldarium, 
with a rectangular bath on its north side and a kidney-shaped 
bath on the east; its mosaic pavement was heated by a hypocaust, 
and the walls by fiue-tiles. The small rectangular room in the middle, 
also with a hypocaust and heated walls, was perhaps a /aconicum or 
sweat-bath; it came immediately above the furnace. The southern 
room, rectangular with an apsidal east end, had a hypocaust under 
its mosaic floor, but its walls were unheated save for two large flues, 
one in the west wall and one in the north, the purpose of which was 
to draw hot air from the furnace across the hypocaust. Remains of 
four similar flues can be seen in the adjoining south lobby. East of 
the three heated rooms lies the boiler-room. 

About Sabratha’s water supply, which must have been a critical 
factor in the city’s development, much has still to be learnt. The re- 
mains of an aqueduct are, however, to be seen at Sabratha Railway 
Station, on the south side of the line, whence its course can be 
traced in a south-south-easterly direction for about three kilometres 
across country. It consisted of a vaulted conduit raised on a heavy 
concrete footing and passing at intervals through small box-like 
chambers provided with vertical holes for inspection and cleaning. 
North of the Station, it is visible again on the west side of the cypress- 
lined avenue leading from Sabratha village to the Excavations, the 
line of which it crossed about half-way along, making in the general 
direction of the Theatre. But shortly after, at a point now covered 
by a disused railway embankment, it bends left and appears to head 
for the western quarter of the town. 
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BOTH in the coastal area outside the three cities and in the interior 
down to the edge of the desert, the Tripolitanian countryside is rich 
in remains of ancient agricultural life and military defence. A com- 
plete survey of outlying sites and monuments would be beyond the 
scope of the present work, even if the material for it were available: 
all that can be attempted in the following pages is a brief description 
of some representative examples. 


Roman Roads and Milestones 

Our knowledge of the road-system of Roman Tripolitania is de- 
rived partly from documentary evidence and partly from the archezo- 
logical remains. The documentary evidence is contained in two 
works: the so-called Tabula Peutingeriana, a pictorial road-map of 
the Roman empire which probably goes back to the reign of Com- 
modus (A.D. 180-193), and the Antonine Itinerary of the early third 
century. The archeological evidence consists almost exclusively of 
milestones. Outside the coastal cities no trace of a paved Roman road 
surface has yet come to light in Tripolitania; and it may be safely 
assumed that even the trunk roads were unpaved. The earliest Tripo- 
litanian milestones, which date from the reign of Caracalla (A.D. 
211-217), normally consist of a circular limestone column about 
seven feet high and fifteen inches in diameter, fitted into a hole in a 
separate, rectangular stone base; but oval columns and even square 
pillars with rounded corners also occur. On the column, sometimes 
within a slightly recessed panel, appears an inscription giving the 
names and titles of the reigning emperor and the mileage figure. 
Under later emperors milestones of normal Caracallan type con- 
tinue to be erected in the immediate vicinity of the coastal cities, but 
elsewhere columnar milestones tend to become slenderer, and rect- 
angular pillar-like forms grow more common. The only constant 
feature is the separate base, which however itself exhibits great 
variety of shape. The Roman mile measured 1480 metres (1616 yards). 
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The same mile-station may be marked by stones of more than one 
emperor. 

The documentary evidence and the known milestones point to 
the existence of five main roads: 

1. The Coast Road: the Tripolitanian sector of the great coastal 
road from Alexandria to Carthage. The road is attested both by the 
Tabula Peutingeriana and the Antonine Itinerary, though with 
considerable disagreement in detail between the two. The following 
stations have been identified with a fair degree of certainty: Arae 
Philaenorum (Graret Gser et-Trab, p. 27), Tugulus (Gasr el- 
Haddia), Zure (er-Rumia), Macomades-Euphranta (Sirte), Aspis- 
Ad Ficum (Buerat el-Hsun), Thubactis-Cephalae (Misurata Marina), 
Subgoli (Zliten), Lepcis Magna, Megradi-Getullu (Sidi Bennur), 
Turris ad Algam (Tagiura), Oea (Tripoli), Sabratha, Ad Ammonem 
(Mellita), Casas (Zuara), Gypsaria (Marset Tibuda), Pisida (Bu 
Chemmasc). Apart from solitary examples at Bu Chemmasc and 
Garibaldi, near Misurata, milestones have been found only in the 
neighbourhood of Lepcis. The road passed to the north of Ras el- 
Mergheb before entering the city as the decumanus maximus; to the 
east it coincided with the modern road from the Wadi Hasnun to the 
Zavia of Sidi Ben Brahim. 

2, The Gebel Road. A strategic road (p. 40) running along the 
Gebel watershed from Lepcis to Tacapae (Gabes); it incorporated 
an earlier road built in the proconsulship of L. Aelius Lamia (A.D. 
15-16) from Lepcis to a point in the neighbourhood of modern 
Tarhuna. The Antonine Itinerary gives the following stations in 
Tripolitania: Mesphe (Mdeina Doga), Thenadassa (Ain Wif ), Tala- 
lati (? es-Slahat), Vinaza (el-Asabaa), Auru (Ain el-Auenia) Tentheos 
(? ez-Zintan). In addition to the road-head stone (caput viae) in 
Lepcis (p. 73), milestones have been found in the vicinity of Gasr 
Hammud, Gasr Dallasc, Cussabat, el-Khadra, and two km. south 
of Tazzoli village centre. 

3. The East Gebel Loop Road. The Tabula Peutingeriana shows a 
road connecting Lepcis and Oea by a route to the south of the Coast 
Road. The southern road is marked as one mile shorter than the 
Coast Road, but the mileage figures must in any case be wrong, and 
it has been plausibly suggested that the road in fact passed through 
the eastern Gebel, coinciding with the Gebel Road (which is not 
otherwise indicated on the Tabula Peutingeriana) from Lepcis to 
Mesphe (Mdeina Doga); continuing thence to Ain Scersciara; and 
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then turning north-westwards down the Wadi Ramle and across the 
Gefara to Oea. The Tabula Peutingeriana shows three road-stations: 
Subututtu, Cercar and Flacci Taberna, of which the two first are 
probably to be identified with Gasr ed-Dauun and Ain Scersciara 
respectively. No milestone has been found. 

4. The Central Road. The main communication between Oca 
(Tripoli), and Mizda, passing through Caf Tobbi in the neighbour- 
hood of Garian, Bir Tesscia and Bu Garra. The road is not recorded 
in any ancient source, but is well attested by milestones in the 
sector between Garian and Mizda, where it kept close to the line of 
the modern track. 

5. The Upper Sofeggin Road. This road, which also lacks docu- 
mentary evidence, connected Mizda with a point on the Gebel road, 
in the neighbourhood of ez-Zintan (? ancient Tentheos) via the 
upper reaches of the Wadi Sofeggin. Several milestones have been 
found in the sector between Gasr Uames and Mizda. 


Road Stations 

Road stations no doubt varied greatly in size and character, some 
being no more than prominent landmarks, others being defended 
by forts, and others again, in agricultural districts, growing into 
roadside villages of considerable size. Three such villages which 
have been recently surveyed may be briefly described. 

Eight kilometres north-east of Tarhuna and two south of Gasr 
Doga, on the Concessione S.A.F.I.L., are extensive but unex- 
cavated remains of an ancient settlement, known locally as Mdeina 
Doga. The settlement is almost certainly to be identified with 
Mesphe, recorded in the Antonine Itinerary as the first station after 
Lepcis on the Gebel Road. The site, which lies in a depression in the 
midst of an olive plantation, is traversed by a track bearing north- 
east from Tarhuna. Among the remains visible on the south side of 
the track are those of a bath house, identified by flue tiles on the 
surface, and of a colonnaded building. Another small bathing 
establishment, the apsidal frigidarium of which has been partly un- 
covered, lies to the north of the track, and beyond this again, on 
rising ground, are traces of another colonnaded building and a large 
rectangular enclosure of ashlar masonry, possibly a military estab- 
lishment. North-west of the main site is a necropolis, in which 
offering-tables of ‘“Garamantic’ type (p. 23) have been found. 

The next road station west of Mesphe, according to the Antonine 
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Itinerary, was Thenadassa. The site of Thenadassa has recently been 
recognized in an important group of ruins at Ain Wif, two kilo- 
metres south of the Tarhuna-Garian track at a point fifteen kilo- 
metres west of Tazzoli village centre. The ruins, which consist 
mainly of low heaps of rubble with an occasional orthostate rising in 
their midst, cover a plateau overlooking from the east the spring or 
ain, from which the place takes its Arab name. A modern track 
coming from the Wadi el-Hammam crosses the site from north to 
south. A conspicuous orthostate on the west side of the track near the 
middle of the site marks the remains of a building, in which was 
found an inscribed altar of brown limestone, now in Tripoli Castle. 
The inscription, which dates from the reign of Septimius Severus, 
records the dedication of the altar to Jupiter Dolichenus by M. Cani- 
nius Adiutor Faustinus, commanding officer of a detachment of the 
Legio III Augusta. There is thus no doubt of the military character 
of the settlement at Ain Wif, despite its complete lack of fortifica- 
tion. Another military inscription of the same date, also now in 
Tripoli Castle, was found in the ruins of a large bath house 200 yards 
west of the main site, beside the spring; the inscription com- 
memorates the restoration of the structure and the addition to it ofa 
sweat-bath (assa cella) and a room for exercises (cylisterium). At the 
south end of the site are the remains of a Christian church of basilical 
plan with a single western apse. 

Traces of a third settlement beside the Gebel Road are visible in 
the neighbourhood of Gasr ed-Dauun where the Wadi el-Me is 
joined by a smail tributary gully, the Sciabet el-Kheil, on the left of 
the modern Cussabat-Tarhuna road. The ancient and modern 
approaches to the site from the east appear to coincide: but, whereas 
the modern road keeps north of the wadi, the ancient road crossed 
to the south bank: a low, broad dam, remains of which can be seen 
a short distance above the confiuence, was possibly the causeway. 
A secondary track branched off along the left bank of the tributary 
towards Fergian. Scattered foundations and concrete floors show 
that the settlement itself straggled along the main Roman road on 
both sides of the wadi. Just east of the bend in the modern road is a 
mound under which, as the protruding flues of a hypocaust show, 
lie the remains of a bath house. Two hundred yards west of the bend 
a circle of burnt brick, as yet unexcavated, may indicate the presence 
of a pottery kiln. The neighbouring reaches of the wadi and its 
tributary are extensively dammed for flood control (p. 153). The 
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road station at Gasr ed-Dauun, which appears to have been of com- 
mercial rather than military significance, should probably be identi- 
fied with Subututtu on the East Gebel Loop Road. 


Forts 
The smallest type of official fort found in Tripolitania, which is 


represented by the centenarium known as Gasr Duib (p. 40), will 
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Fig. 16. Roman Fort at Mselleten, Wadi Merdum. 


be more conveniently described below among the fortified farms, 
from which it is architecturally indistinguishable. 

A fort of more normal Roman pattern, but still of very small 
dimensions (28 x 28 metres overall) has recently been discovered 
at Mselleten in the Wadi Merdum, about thirty kilometres east of 
Beni Ulid. The fort, known locally as Gasr Bularkan, is square in 
plan ( fig. 16) with seven square projecting bastions, one at each angle 
and one in the centre of each side except the south-east, the centre 
of this side being occupied by the single entrance. The entrance 
gateway led into a short corridor opening through a narrower door- 
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way at its inner end into a square courtyard. The courtyard was 
surrounded by barrack rooms, stables, etc., but its arrengements 
cannot be recovered in detail without excavation. The walls, which 
are preserved to their original height for considerable stretches, 
consist of an outer skin of large, roughly trimmed and coursed 
rectangular blocks of limestone, and an inner skin of smaller 
squared stones, the space between the two being filled with a mud 
and rubble core. The bastions are bonded into the curtain walls. 
The structure probably dates from the fourth century. 

Of the three large fortresses which formed the first line of the 
Severan defence system (p. 39) that at Ghadames (Cydamae) has 
not yet been found; but considerable remains are visible of those at 
Bu Ngem and Gheria el-Garbia. The fortress of Bu Ngem lies in a 
small oasis some 200 kilometres south of Misurata, on the eastern 
caravan route through Giofra oasis to the Fezzan. The curtain wall, 
which was constructed of rubble and mortar faced with plaster, 
formed a rectangular enclosure (136 x 91 metres) with rounded 
corners, which probably contained internal towers, and an entrance 
in each side. The east and west entrances were centred on the 
long axis of the enclosure, but those on the north and south sides 
were set east of centre, in line with a road passing across the front of 
the principia or command building, a square structure situated in the 
middle of the enclosure. Each gate consisted of a single arched 
entrance flanked by two towers. The towers of the north, south, and 
west gates were square in plan. The east gate, which faced the 
Principia, was wider than the others, and its towers projected farther 
on the outer side of the curtain wall, their front inner corners being 
cut away obliquely to form a funnel-shaped approach. The gates 
were constructed of rusticated limestone masonry, the towers having 
an inner skin of rubble and mortar. On the keystone of the arch of 
each gateway was carved an eagle, and, above this, an inscribed panel 
commemorating the construction of the fortress in A.D. 200-201 by 
Quintus Anicius Faustus, legate of the Legio III Augusta: three of 
the inscriptions are now in Tripoli Castle. A drawing made of the 
north gate by Captain G. F. Lyon in 1819 (pl. 24) depicts its towers 
with second storeys of unfaced rubble and mortar, but these were 
almost certainly a later addition. The original, ashlar-faced storeys 
each had two small arched windows near the top of the outer face. 

The interior of the fortress was symmetrically laid out with long 
barrack buildings set parallel on either side of axial roads leading to 
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the principia from the east and west gates. Between the principia and 
the north enclosure wall are the remains of a small barrel-vaulted 
bathing establishment, in which was found an inscription, also now 
in Tripoli Castle, recording the construction of the baths in a.p. 201— 
202 by a detachment of the Legio III Augusta. Another inscription 
found in the same building and now in Tripoli Castle, is a metrical 
dedication to Salus, goddess of health; the name of the dedicant, 
Q. Avidius Quintianus, who had apparently been responsible for the 
construction of a swimming-pool, is given acrostically by the first 
letter of each line. 

The oasis of Gheria el-Garbia, which lies 300 kilometres south of 
Tripoli, close to the eastern edge of the Hamada el-Hamra, was 
an important staging-point on the central caravan route to the 
Fezzan. The fortress occupied a sheer-sided spur of high ground 
projecting south-westwards into the valley in which the oasis lies. 
In plan it closely resembled Bu Ngem, but it was twice as large 
(183 x 132 metres). The site has been greatly disturbed by a Berber 
village built within the enclosure walls, and ancient remains are 
only intermittently visible. Of the gates, the best preserved is that 
at the north-east end facing the principia. The triple-arched gateway 
is framed between two projecting towers with their front inner 
corners obliquely cut away, as in the east gate of Bu Ngem. The 
gateway itself is built in fine ashlar masonry which would not be 
out of place in Severan Lepcis. The three arches spring from 
moulded imposts and the arch of the central opening, which is 
twice as large as the others, is framed by a concentric moulding. 
Above the moulding, on the keystone, is carved a laurel wreath con- 
taining the inscription PRO AFR ILL, for which no explanation has 
yet been found. Above this again there was probably a panel bear- 
ing the dedicatory inscription: an inscribed block of suitable size, 
which commemorates the construction of a fort (burgus) in the reign 
of Alexander Severus (A.D. 230-235), has been found re-used in a 
Berber tower a mile away, and is now in Tripoli Castle. Over the left- 
hand archway a partly obliterated relief represents two eagles 
flanked by winged Victories in the upper part, and a flaming altar 
in the bottom right-hand corner. The towers are markedly inferior 
in workmanship to the triple arch; their lower parts consist of large, 
rather irregularly coursed limestone blocks backed with rubble; 
in the upper parts the rubble core is faced with small, roughly 
squared stones on both outside and inside faces. There is a window 
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in both the front and the oblique face of each tower, and there was 
probably a third in the side facing on to the curtain wall. The 
interior was accessible at ground level by a door in the rear wall. 
The north-west and south-east gates are both incorporated in later 
buildings, but enough remains to show that they had single passage- 
ways flanked by rectangular towers. No trace has been found of the 
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Fig. 17. Reconstruction of a typical Tripolitanian olive-press. ; 


south-west gate. Of the curtain-wall only the north angle stands to 
any height. It is 2.5 metres thick and built of rubble faced with 
uncoursed masonry. The lower part of the wall, which is faced with 
stones of medium size, is divided from the upper part, where the 
stones are smaller, by a horizontal cornice. As at Bu Ngem, the 
angles were rounded; an arched window in the upper storey shows 
that they contained internal towers. 


Olive-Presses and Olive Farms 
Remains of Roman olive-presses are very frequent in Tripolitania, 
particularly in the olive-farming regions of the Eastern Gebel: they 
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were long thought to be monuments of some prehistoric cult before 
their true nature was recognized. A reconstruction of a typical 
Tripolitanian press is shown in fig. 17. The olives were placed in a 
perforated container on a stone slab draining into an adjacent tank. 
On top of them rested a plunger attached to a long wooden lever, 
the butt end of which was held down by a wooden bar secured in 
holes or slots between two massive pillars of stone. The free end of 
the lever was then drawn down by a windlass or pulley anchored to 
a heavy block of stone sunk in the ground. The two pillars, which 
usually constitute the most conspicuous remains of a press, were ten 
or more feet high, and might be either monolithic or composed of 
several blocks. They were set close together on a single base and 
joined across the top by a stone lintel, on which other blocks were 
often placed to add to the weight. Individual blocks might be bonded 
back into a wall for greater stability. Slots or holes for the fulcrum 
bar were usually cut at three different heights; and a stone receptacle 
was sometimes provided at the side of the pillars, into which the bar 
could be withdrawn when not in use. 

Remains of the ancient olive farms themselves are best preserved 
in regions outside the limits of modern olive cultivation. One 
example must here suffice: Henscir Sidi Hamdan, which lies ten 
kilometres south-east of Gasr ed-Dauun on the track to Wadi 
Tareglat. The farm, which is the largest to be discovered in this area, 
probably dates from the second century. The broad outline of the 
plan (fig. 18) can be inferred from the remains of orthostates rising 
amidst the rubble to which the rest of the fabric has been reduced, 
and marking the course of the walls in which they were formerly 
incorporated. The nucleus of the complex was a large rectangular 
courtyard surrounded on all four sides by rows of rooms which were 
probably workmen’s quarters, storerooms, etc. Behind the south- 
west end of the courtyard lay a smaller open space, to which an 
arched gate in the re-entrant south angle of the enclosure wall gave 
direct access from the outside: a line of stone drinking-troughs 
suggests that this may have been a stockyard. The south-west, 
north-west, and north-east sides of the farm were surrounded by a 
continuous perimetral corridor, entered from the outside by an 
arched gate at the west end of the south-west side. An internal 
passage opening off the south-west arm of the perimetral corridor 
ran between the main courtyard and a long rectangular block of 
rooms occupying the north-west side of the farm. This block, as the 
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Fig. 18. Farm at Sidi Hamdan. 
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remains of seven presses show, constituted the oil factory; and the 
larger rooms between the pressing-rooms appear to have been 
adapted at the rear for the storage of olives. Two isolated presses 
were situated in a room at the east corner of the building. A narrow 
wing, tentatively identified as the owner’s or bailiff’s quarters, pro- 
jected north-eastwards from the east angle of the farm. The wing 
was flanked on the south-east by a corridor entered by a gateway in 
its north end, and stretching the whole length of the south-east side 
of the farm. Water was supplied from a cistern on the hillside 140 
yards to the south-east. 


Villas 

The villas which wealthy citizens built on their country estates for 
their own occupation, are distinguished from purely utilitarian 
farmhouses by the presence of colonnades, mosaics, wall paintings, 
domestic bathing establishments, and other signs of luxury. The 
favourite situation for a villa was at the seaside, within easy reach of 
the city where the owner normally lived; and, though a few have 
been found inland, none has yet been certainly identified outside 
the coastal area. Future excavation may, however, discover an 
isolated example at Ain Scersciara, about six kilometres north-west 
of Tarhuna, where remains have recently come to light of a mosaic- 
paved and colonnaded portico. It seems probable that the portico 
connected the waterfall with some building, presumably a villa, not 
far off to the south-west. ; 

Most of the coastal villas were found in too fragmentary con- 
dition to justify their being maintained as archeological sites, and 
after survey and the removal of important mosaics, they have been 
covered again for preservation. But a relatively complete example 
is accessible to visitors at Dar Buk Ammera, a low sandstone hill or 
bluff overlooking a small bay some two and half kilometres west 
of Zliten Harbour, whence it can be reached by a pleasant walk 
along the foreshore. The villa is laid out along the north side and 
east end of the hill, just below the crest: to accommodate its plan to 
the contour, which recedes fairly sharply towards the east end, it is 
stepped back from north-west to south-east in three echelons, of 
which the first comprises the living-quarters, the second a large open 
courtyard with a range of rooms across its west end, and the third 
a domestic bathing establishment. For the most part, walls and 
floors rest directly on the sandstone, which was levelled to receive 
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them. The walls themselves were of red-sand and rubble faced with 
plaster. 

The baths are the least preserved part of the complex, and, in 
default of a proper survey, not easily intelligible. A conspicuous 
feature is a round structure divided internally into four quadrant- 
shaped rooms with remains of heating arrangements and mosaics. 
The open courtyard, which adjoins the north-west angle of the bath 
block, forms a rectangle with its long axis running east and west. Its 
pavement of clay tiles laid edgewise in a herring-bone pattern has 
mostly disappeared, leaving only its imprint in the mortar bed. 
Under the long axis of the courtyard lies a long barrel-vaulted cis- 
tern, the area of pavement immediately above it being enclosed by 
a broad untiled border with raised edges. In each long side of the 
border two square drains, fitted with sumps to trap sludge, con- 
ducted rainwater from the courtyard into the cistern. A hole near 
each end of the crown of the vault served for drawing water. Of the 
rooms at the west end of the courtyard two had notable mosaic 
pavements, the remains of which are now in Tripoli Castle. The first 
is a small quadrant-shaped room which encroaches on the north- 
west angle of the courtyard. The centre of the mosaic was occupied 
by a circular medallion which has perished except for a small 
portion of the border depicting groups of marine creatures, real and 
mythological, framed by garlands hanging from ox-skulls. The 
corners of the pavement, of which the southern survives entire and 
the eastern in fragments, were filled by spreading acanthus scrolls 
inhabited by a variety of birds and beasts. At the edge of the mosaic, 
where it met the curved wall of the room, appear two pairs of feet, 
one human and the other caprine: their owners, probably a Nymph 
and Pan, were no doubt represented in mosaic or paint on the verti- 
cal wall surface. The second room, square in plan, lies about ten 
yards to the west. Its pavement consisted of a set of nine small 
mosaic panels or emblemata, let into an ornamental border of 
coarser mosaic. The three surviving panels portray scenes of country 
life (p. 52). Opening out of the west side of this room and raised 
two steps above it, is a small rectangular chamber backing against 
the rock, which was probably a Nymphaeum. A deep channel runs 
along the front and sides of the floor which seems to have formed a 
fountain basin: a hole for a fountain jet can be seen in the top of a 
small pier projecting at the foot of the right-hand wall. When dis- 
covered, the floor was paved with a mosaic depicting a Nilotic 
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scene, which has since vanished. Five small recesses in the inner 
face of the threshold of the entrance perhaps held plants. 

The living-quarters formed a long rectangular block stretching 
westwards from the north-west corner of the courtyard. In the angle 
between the east end of the block and the north side of the court- 
yard are traces of a marble-paved terrace with steps leading up 
from the beach. There was no doubt direct access from the terrace 
to the living-quarters, but this area of the site is too ruinous for its 
plan to be recovered with certainty. The living quarters consisted 
of a long row of rooms enclosed between two corridors. The south 
corridor, of which the outer wall was built directly against the rock, 
had a barrel-vaulted ceiling with painted decoration, the surviving 
fragments of which are now also in Tripoli. Air and light were ad- 
mitted through shafts cut in the rock. Remains of a staircase half- 
way along the north wall point to the existence of an upper storey, or 
at least of a tower room. Next to the staircase on the west was a 
transverse passage connecting the south corridor with the north. 
The south corridor ended at the west in a row of three recesses 
backing against a continuation of its outer wall. The two western- 
most recesses, the outer much narrower than its neighbour, opened 
directly into the back of the westernmost room of the central row. 
In this room, which seems to have been one of the main apartments 
of the house, was discovered the well-known mosaic depicting 
scenes from the amphitheatre (p. 47), and in the room next-but- 
one to it on the east an important mosaic representing the personi- 
fied Seasons; both mosaics are now in Tripoli. The north corridor, 
on to which the principal living-rooms opened, is paved through- 
out its length with a splendid, geometrically patterned mosaic, still in 
position. In the original state of the villa, the corridor had been a 
portico, enclosed on its seaward side by a row of columns only. 
Later the columns were built into a continuous wall, but large windows 
were left between them to preserve the sea view. The whole north 
side of the living-quarters faced on to a terrace, the front of which 
was artificially extended beyond the brink of the cliff by a barrel- 
vaulted substructure which served as a cistern. The terrace was 
probably laid out as a garden, but the surviving features are too in- 
coherent to give any clear indication of its design. Traces are visible 
of two semicircular exhedrae, possibly fountain basins, facing the 
house on the opposite side of a path running along its front; that on 
the east contains remains of a mosaic floor. Between the eastern ex- 
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hedra and the edge of the terrace stand four columns in line with 
the front of the house. A small mosaic-paved vestibule, built in the 
south-west corner of the courtyard against its western enclosure 
wall, gave access to the north corridor. The vestibule was probably 
added at the time of the conversion of the colonnade into a wall. 
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Fig. 19. Four Fortified Farms. 


a. Gasr Ghifa, Wadi Merdum; b. Gasr ‘D’, Bir Scedeua; 
c. Gasr ‘F’, Bir Scedeua; d. Gasr ‘E’, Bir Scedeua. 


It contains two deep recesses, of uncertain purpose, in the thickness 
of its west wall. 


Fortified Farms 

Fortified farms are found in great numbers in the eastern Gebel 
and along the wadis to the south of it, especially in the Wadi 
Sofeggin and its tributaries. Several examples have also been found 
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in the Sirtic coastal area between Buerat el-Hsun and el-Mdeina 
Sultan. Except for the ditch by which the Gebel farms are often sur- 
rounded, there is no substantial difference between the type of 
building encountered in the different regions. 

The typical fortified farm was a tall square, or nearly square, 
structure with a single entrance leading into an internal courtyard, 
on to which faced two or three storeys of rooms. Fig. 19 gives a 
representative selection of plans. The earliest fortified farms can be 
distinguished by the quality of their masonry. An impressive example 
of an early farm is to be seen on the left bank of the Wadi Nfed, 
some five kilometres south of Sedada. The building, which is known 
as Gasr el-Banat, is rectangular (approximately 25 x 21 metres) 
with rounded, slightly recessed corners. The single entrance is set 
off-centre to the left in the long side facing the wadi. The interior 
arrangements are hidden under a mass of rubble, but the outer wails, 
constructed of fine limestone ashlar, are extensively preserved to a 
height of some six metres. The doorway is composed of three mono- 
liths carved on their outer face with a series of elegant framing 
mouldings; over the lintel is a small, open relieving arch. In general 
the standard of masonry is comparable with that of Severan build- 
ing in the coastal cities, or of Severan military architecture such as 
the triple arch of the main gate at Gheria el-Garbia. Of the fortified 
farms discovered so far, only two others exhibit the same quality of 
workmanship: Gasr Gheria esc-Scerghia and the ruinous Gasr el- 
Faschia in the Wadi Zemzem, both of which also have recessed and 
rounded corners. The three buildings were probably among the first 
to be erected as a result of the introduction of the limitanei system 
by Alexander Severus (p. 39), and were perhaps constructed as 
prototypes by Roman military engineers. 

The later fortified farms, which form the vast majority, have few 
architectural pretensions. How rapidly structural standards declined, 
may be judged from Gasr Duib, which, though officially a centen- 
arium or block-house (p. 40), does not differ from the fortified 
farms architecturally. Gasr Duib lies in the Wadi Duib, about five 
kilometres above its junction with the Wadi Sofeggin and thirty-five 
kilometres south-east of ez-Zintan: it was built, as its inscription 
records, between A.D. 244-246. The plan (fig. 20), which is marked 
by many irregularities, is roughly square (16 X< 16 metres) with a 
single entrance in the middle of the south-east side. From the en- 
trance a narrow passage led into a central courtyard little bigger 
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than a light-well, round which the rooms were grouped in two 
storeys. The upper storey, all the rooms of which communicated 
en suite, was reached from the courtyard by a wooden staircase 
leading up to a doorway in the side opposite the entrance. The 
original fabric has been considerable repaired and modified in later 
times, particularly the south-east front, which Islamic occupants 
buttressed with a new outer face. The Roman wall consists of a core 
of rubble set in mud-plaster and faced on both sides with small, 
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Fig. 20. Gasr Duib, Wadi Sofeggin. 


roughly square stones in courses. The original main entrance is 
now recessed in the Islamic buttress wall, and of the existing arched 
doorway only the left-hand half is Roman. Above it is part of the 
inscription, the rest being built into the adjoining Islamic wall. A 
second inscription, badly defaced, is incorporated in the left side of 
the entrance passage. The present vault of the entrance passage is 
also Islamic: there was originally a flat ceiling carried on wooden 
beams. Of the inner rooms some were vaulted, while others had flat 
timber ceilings from the beginning. There was probably a tower 
rising clear of the second storey over the entrance. 
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Not all the later fortified farms were so carelessly constructed as 
Gasr Duib. Near Bir Scedeua in the Wadi Sofeggin, some fifty 
kilometres east of Mizda, is a group of well-preserved buildings, the 
ground plans of three of which appear in fig. 19. Though bearing a 
general resemblance to that of Gasr Duib, the masonry of these 
farms is coursed with considerable care, and the corners are bonded 
in their lower parts by massive quoins. The tower-like Gasr ‘D’ 
(pl. 25), which compensated for its cramped plan by having three 
storeys, still stands almost to its full height. 

Most of the later farms were severely functional in their archi- 
tecture, but a farm on the left bank of the Wadi Sofeggin, a short 
distance west of Bir en-Nesma, is remarkable for the richness of its 
decoration (pl. 26). The finely dressed jambs and voussoirs of its 
arched entrance form a square ornamental facade, masking a 
horizontal lintel surmounted by a relieving arch which took the 
main weight of the wall above. The carved decoration of the fagade 
is divided into two zones, the lower zone consisting of four pilasters, 
two on either side of the doorway, the upper zone of two pilasters, 
one above each of the outer pilasters of the lower zone. The pilasters 
of the lower zone have fluted shafts with cabling in the lower part, 
and tall, block-like capitals; the capitals of the two inner pilasters are 
carved with acanthus leaves, those of the outer pair with lotus leaves. 
A horizontal moulding carried continuously over the arch divides 
the two zones. The pilasters of the upper zone, which have spirally 
fluted shafts and pseudo-Corinthian capitals, carry a laurel stave 
running across the top of the facade. A ribboned rosette is carved 
on the keystone under the stave, and an eagle (?) above it. The 
vaulted entrance passage terminates at its inner end in an arch 
which is still in position, though the columns from which it now 
springs originally belonged elsewhere. The passage contains a wall 
niche and a quantity of decorated architectural fragments, includ- 
ing the base, and parts of the shaft, of a spirally fluted, heart-shaped 
double-column. The interior of the building is a heap of debris. The 
farm, which dates from the late third, or fourth century A.D., is 
striking evidence of the prosperity achieved by the /imitanei. 

Fortified farms are often to be found strung out along the wadi- 
sides at intervals of a kilometre or more, but occasionally, where 
two or three tributaries converge at the same point and so provide 
a greater concentration of cultivable land, a number of farms may be 
grouped together in a village. Instances of this tendency are to be 
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seen at Gasr es-Suq el-Oti in the Wadi Bosra, Faschiet el-Habs in 
the Wadi Merdum, and Gasr Chanafes in the Wadi Scetaf. By far 
the most impressive example, however, occurs at Ghirza which lies 
in the wadi of the same name, a little less than five kilometres above 
its junction with the Wadi Zemzem; here at least thirty substantial 
buildings as well as many subsidiary structures, straddle the mouth 
of a small left-hand tributary of the main wadi (pl. 27). The farms 
of Ghirza do not call for individual description, since in general 
they conform to the types already described above: they include 
six exceptionally large examples of the square plan with interior 
courtyard. Wood was extensively used in their construction both 
for floor beams and lintels, fragments of which can frequently be 
seen still in position. A sample of the wood has recently been iden- 
tified as belonging to a species of acacia, called locally talha, which 
still grows in the wadi-bed. Compared with the elaborately decorated 
farm at Bir en-Nesma, those of Ghirza present an austere aspect. 
Here, architectural ornament is virtually confined to mausolea. 


Barrages 

Mention has already been made, in connection, with Lepcis, of 
the imposing diversionary barrage in the Wadi Lebda (p. 99), and 
of the dams forming a reservoir in the lower reaches of the Wadi 
Caam (p. 99). Two other barrages of comparable size, both built 
of concrete, are to be seen at Sidi Gilani in the Wadi Megenin, about 
fifty-four kilometres south of Tripoli. The two ancient dams lie 
close together, immediately downstream from a modern barrage. 
The more northerly and earlier, which is preserved for a length of 
over 100 metres, runs roughly north and south and dates from a 
time when the wadi flowed almost at right-angles to its present 
course. The dam is one metre thick at the top increasing to three 
metres at the base, the upstream face being vertical, the down- 
stream face stepped to buttress it against the torrent. Additional 
strength was provided by massive towers incorporated in the 
structure at intervals and separating the chutes, over which excess 
water was allowed to escape. Various reinforcements were made in 
the course of time, particularly at the south-east end, against which 
at one period the whole force of the torrent seems to have battered. 
Eventually, however, the dam was outflanked on the west, when the 
wadi assumed its present course; and a new dam, running east and 
west was built immediately upstream. The second dam was origin- 
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ally nearly 120 metres long, not counting a 50-metre wing extending 
south-eastwards from the east end; but large breaches have been 
made in it both by the torrent and by the cutting of a canal to dis- 
charge the modern dam. In construction it was generally similar to 
its predecessor. The two ancient dams were designed, as is the 
modern one, to protect the oasis of Tripoli from the Megenin, one 
of the most violent of Tripolitanian wadis; and at the same time to 
divert its flood-waters over the neighbouring area of the Gefara, 
which, given proper irrigation, can be transformed into flourishing 
cornfields. The remains of another large dam, also built for irriga- 
tion, are to be seen in the Wadi el-Hira, sixteen kilometres south- 
south-east of el-Azizia. 

The great majority of the very numerous barrages encountered in 
the Tripolitanian wadis are, however, smaller, and were intended to 
prevent soil-erosion and run-off (p. 52). The form a particular 
barrage or system of barrages took, was dictated by the nature of 
the wadi-bed. Where the bed was wide and shallow and the current 
correspondingly slack, the barrages would be no more than low, 
narrow walls of stone. At Ghirza, for example, the bed of the main 
wadi, which is here some 300 yards wide, is divided into a series of 
rectangular fields by low dykes of this type, spaced at intervals of 
sixty yards. But in steep gullies and ravines the greater force and 
depth of water called for more robust constructions in concrete, the 
downstream face of which was normally stepped or sloped, and some- 
times buttressed, for greater resistance. Such dams were usually built 
in series down the bed of a wadi, the higher dams being designed to 
spill a proportion of their load and thus check the spate gradually. 
Good and easily accessible examples of this type of dam are to be 
seen in the Wadi ez-Zummit, where it crosses the main Tripoli- 
Homs road just east of Fonduk en-Naggaza, and in the Wadi el-Me, 
on the left side of the Cussabat-Tarhuna road shortly after passing 
Gasr ed-Dauun. 


Mausolea 

The custom of building monumental tombs or mausolea, which 
was common to most provinces of the Roman empire, was stimu- 
lated in North Africa by the traditional Libyan cult of the dead 
(p. 22), and mausolea are to be found in all parts of Roman 
Tripolitania. Those in the coastal area are usually in a ruinous state 
as a result of stone-robbing; but several well-preserved examples can 
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still be seen in the Gebel and along the southern wadis in association 
with the farms of the limitanei. 

The majority of Tripolitanian mausolea fall under the heading 
either of temple tombs or obelisk tombs. An example of the simplest 
form of temple tomb is provided by the well-known mausoleum of 
Germa in the Fezzan, probably the tomb of a resident Roman 
merchant, and dating from about a.D. 100. It rose on a rectangular 
base surrounded by three steps, and consisted of a solid rec- 
tangular ‘cella’ preceded by a porch of two free-standing columns. 
Except for the concrete filling of the cella, the whole structure was 
built of limestone masonry. Each angle of the cella was decorated 
with a two-sided ‘pseudo-pilaster’ consisting of a base and a com- 
posite capital, but lacking any indication of the intermediate shaft. 
The columns of the porch, which has collapsed, were Ionic. Cella 
and porch were surmounted by a continuous entablature, and 
above this there was a small pediment at each end. 

An excellently preserved example of a more elaborate form of 
temple tomb is to be seen at Ghirza, in the more northerly of the 
settlement’s two cemeteries, which lies a short distance south of the 
fortified farms, on the same side of the main wadi. The tomb (p/. 28), 
which is constructed of local limestone masonry, is raised on a 
moulded podium, the north and south sides of which are prolonged 
at the east end to form flanking piers for a flight of steps leading up 
_ to the front porch. The cella or tomb-chamber is surrounded on all 
four sides by a free-standing colonnade, four columns at the front 
and back, and five on each side, counting the angle columns twice. 
Since the cella is square, the spacing of the front and rear columns is 
exceptionally wide. The columns have moulded bases, plain shafts, 
and debased Composite capitals. The entablature is Doric with a 
triglyph and metope frieze, the metopes being decorated with rosettes 
and shields; palm branches are carved in low, countersunk relief on 
the underside of the architrave. There are no traces of pediments. 
At the east end of the chamber is an elaborately panelled false door 
of stone, its lintel decorated with rosettes and surmounted by a 
richly ornamented cornice. Above the lintel comes a panel bearing 
the dedicatory inscription, flanked by two eagles with outspread 
wings. The inscription is obscure, but probably records that the 
mausoleum was built by Nimira and Fedel for their parents Nasif 
and Mathlich. A frieze carved in relief with sacrificial scenes extends 
across the top of the cella wall on either side of the inscription, and 
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is returned for a short length along each side. The actual entrance 
to the chamber is high up on the south side, and was blocked by a 
sliding stone when the dead had been placed in the tomb. The 
interior of the cella is completely bare, as is the crypt beneath. 
The tomb was probably built in the fourth century A.D. 

An earlier but less complete example of the same type of tomb is 
to be seen at Gasr el-Banat in the Wadi Nfed, close to the fortified 
farm described above (p. 149). The masonry of the two buildings is | 
closely similar, and the mausoleum probably also dates from the 
first half of the third century. The remains still in position consist of 
a well-preserved rectangular cella with a crypt beneath, and the 
moulded flanking-walls of the podium, which has lost its filling. 
The steps leading up to the front of the cella were interrupted by the 
entrance to the crypt, the ceiling of which is supported by a single 
central pillar. The interior of the cella is fitted with decorated stone 
brackets for holding cinerary urns or portrait busts. The cella was 
surrounded by a colonnade carrying a Doric entablature. Inscribed 
fragments of the architrave, which now lie on the ground in front of 
the mausoleum, record its dedication by Maior, Magnus and Arca- 
dius, the sons of Aurellius Nazmuri. 

At Ghirza a third form of temple tomb was specially favoured. It 
consisted of a tall, square podium, on top of which stood a solid 
‘cella’ surrounded by columns carrying an arcade. A comparatively 
intact example of the arcaded temple tomb (p/. 29) stands in the 
northern cemetery, next but one to the tomb of Nasif and Mathlich. 
Its podium is framed by Corinthian angle-pilasters and crowned by 
a frieze carved with a scroll pattern of fruit, among which the grape 
and pomegranate are perhaps symbols of fertility. A flight of steps 
abuts against the middle of the east side of the podium in cor- 
respondence with a false door in the cella. Above the door is an 
inscription in which the dedicants Nimmire and (M 2)accurasan 
pray that their parents Chullam and Varnychsin may visit their 
children and grandchildren. Each side of the arcaded colonnade 
surrounding the cella consists of four Corinthian columns carrying 
three arches. Above the arcades came a tall frieze carved with figures 
in relief, parts of which are still in position: the southern stretch, 
which is complete, shows hunting and agricultural scenes. The cor- 
nice was probably crowned, in the manner of a classical altar, with 
volute scrolls flanked by palmettes at each corner. The burial 
chamber, which lay under the tomb, was reached from the south side. 
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The arcaded temple tombs of Ghirza vary greatly in size. An 
example with five columns a side stands immediately next to the 
tomb just described. In the southern cemetery, which lies a kilo- 
metre and a half away on the east side of the main wadi, are two 
examples with only two columns a side, while a third with three 
columns has recently collapsed. A striking feature of the arcaded 
tombs is their wealth of naive but lively figured relief sculpture, the 
fallen slabs of which have recently been removed to Tripoli Castle 
for safety. Many of the scenes are taken from the everyday life of the 
settlement : ploughing with camels, oxen, and horses; reaping (p/. 30), 
winnowing and threshing the barley; the passage of a camel caravan. 
Hunting scenes are a favourite subject, the quarry including lions, 
leopards, antelope and ostriches. Other animals are symbolic, such 
as the heraldic lions which guard the tomb, or the fish which 
represent the souls of the deceased. The deceased themselves are also 
represented occasionally. A remarkable relief from Ghirza, now in 
Istanbul, depicts the dead chieftain seated on a throne and attended 
by members of his family, who bring him food and drink. The great 
importance attached to the tendance of the dead is shown by the 
fact that a number of the Ghirza tombs were provided with channels 
by which libations could be poured into the burial chamber. 

The other chief type of mausoleum to be found in Tripolitania is 
the obelisk tomb. This is a tall, tower-like structure, square or nearly 
square in plan, and consisting of three storeys, of which the highest 
is in the form of a slender pyramid or obelisk. An early example, 
which from the high quality of its masonry must be dated in the 
third century, occurs at Gasr Umm el-Ahmed in the Wadi Nfed 
’ (fig. 21a). The lowest storey, which stands on a moulded socle, is 
framed by Corinthian angle pilasters and crowned by a Doric frieze 
and cornice. The metopes of the frieze are decorated with portrait 
busts and rosettes. The second storey, also raised on a moulded 
podium, has engaged Corinthian three-quarter columns at the angles 
carrying a continuous frieze carved with a vegetable scroll. In the 
east face of this storey is a false door. The obelisk rises directly 
above the cornice of the second storey. Progressive simplifications 
of the same scheme can be seen in two later tombs known as the 
Mselleten (‘needles’), which stand side-by-side in the Wadi Merdum, 
thirty kilometres east of Beni Ulid. In the first tomb (pl. 31) the 
decoration of the lowest storey has been reduced to plain angle 
pilasters without bases, capitals, or entablature, and the second 
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storey has no podium beneath its Corinthian angle-columns. The 
second tomb (fig. 215) is completely undecorated except for the 
moulded socle and the cornices above the first and second storeys. 

Other obelisk tombs show considerable variety, especially in the 
treatment of the second storey. In a tomb in the Wadi Mesueggi, 
at a point about forty kilometres west of Beni Ulid, the second storey 














Fig. 21. Four Obelisk Tombs. 


. at Gasr Umm el-Ahmed, Wadi Nfed. 
. at Mselleten, Wadi Merdum. 
. in the Wadi Mesueggi. 
. at Ghirza. 
(The tombs are not drawn to the same scale.) 
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consists of nine massive Corinthian columns arranged in three rows 
of three ( fig. 21c); the first storey of this tomb has a false door in one 
side, and the frieze above the angle pilasters is carved with portrait- 
busts and beasts of prey. More often the second storey took the form 
of a small shrine or aedicula. An obelisk tomb with an aedicular 
second storey was still standing intact in the southern cemetery at 
Ghirza in 1933 (fig. 21d), but since then an earth tremor has de- 
stroyed its two upper storeys. The lowest storey, which contains a 
false door in one side, stands on a moulded socle, and is framed by 
Corinthian angle-pilasters surmounted by a frieze. On the same side 
as the door the frieze is carved with a pair of portrait busts flanking 
the figure of a child and, to the right of these, a flying figure holding 
a crown and a scroll, perhaps a debased representation of a Victory. 
On the other sides the frieze is divided horizontally into two zones, of 
which the lower is decorated with rosettes on all three faces, while the 
upper consists of small concentrically reduplicated arches on the 
lateral faces and a foliage scroll pattern at the rear. The aedicula 
constituting the second storey was raised on a low podium and 
turned with its front at right-angles to the false door below. Its 
shallow, open-fronted cella had an engaged Corinthian column at 
each rear angle, and an arcaded porch supported on two free- 
standing Corinthian columns in front. Above the cornice of the 
second storey rose a slender obelisk crowned by a finial modelled on 
a Corinthian capital. 

It remains to mention three important mausolea which fall out- 
side the classes already described. The first is the mausoleum of 
Henscir Suffit, which lies a short distance to the north of the Jefren~ 
Garian road and about fifteen kilometres east of Jefren, close to a 
well-preserved fortified farm. The two surviving storeys of the mauso- 
leum bear a close resemblance to those of an aedicular obelisk 
tomb, but it is doubtful if so large a structure would have been sur- 
mounted by an obelisk: a lower-pitched pyramid seems more likely. 
The mausoleum stands on a plain sub-base of masonry, built to 
provide a level platform on the sloping rock face and containing a 
chamber, to which an arched doorway in the front gives access. Six 
small niches, probably for cinerary urns, are cut in the internal walls 
of the chamber. The first storey, which rises on a stepped and 
moulded podium above the sub-base, is framed by Corinthian angle- 
pilasters carrying an ornamental scroll frieze and a cornice. The 
porch of the aedicular second storey was formed by two massive 
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free-standing rectangular pillars, joined across the front by an arch 
and tied into the side walls of the cella by short lengths of horizontal 
entablature. The front and side faces of each pillar were decorated 
with Corinthian pilasters, and there were taller, two-sided pilasters 
at each rear angle of the cella. 

The second mausoleum, known as es-Senama, is situated above 
the Wadi Bir el-Uaar, midway between Garian and the Wadi el- 
Hammam on the southern road from Garian to Tarhuna. The 
monument, which was square in plan, stood on a low, partly buried 
base, and consisted of at least three storeys, of which two are pre- 
served. A small subterranean aperture in the middle of the south- 
east side of the base gives access to a vaulted tomb-chamber, at the 
back of which are three recesses for the remains of the dead, one 
facing the entrance and one in each side wall. The lowest storey is 
treated as a podium with a moulded plinth and a projecting cornice. 
The second storey, which also rises from a moulded plinth, is adorned 
with Corinthian pilasters, four on each face, the angle-pilasters 
being two-sided. On the south-east the two central pilasters are 
represented by their capitals only, and the space below them is 
occupied by a richly framed false door flanked by two female busts 
in medallions and surmounted by a blank inscription panel. The 
plinth in front of the false door is carved in relief with a beast of 
prey pursuing another animal on its chamfer, and an animal 
flanked by two vases on its front. The two central pilaster-capitals of 
each face are surmounted by busts, the angle capitals by two-sided 
leaf-like ornaments; over the spaces between the pilasters arches 
containing scallop-shells are carved in low relief. Round the top of 
the storey, under the cornice, runs a debased Doric frieze composed 
of metopes containing rosettes and single-grooved triglyphs. The 
third storey took the form of a colonnade, apparently enclosing 
some form of aedicula: most of its varied and ornate elements now 
lie on the ground beside the monument. The excellent quality of the 
masonry suggests that the mausoleum is not later than the third 
century. 

Lastly, the imposing mausoleum known as Gasr Doga. The re- 
mains of this monument lie about eight kilometres north-east of Tar- 
huna and less than a kilometre north-west of Mdeina Doga, the 
ancient Mesphe. The mausoleum ( Jig. 22), which stands on a rect- 
angular base or platform rising in two steps, is itself a rectangular 
structure, originally of three storeys, with the long sides prolonged 
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at the south-east end to form flanking piers for a deeply recessed 
facade. The treatment of the two surviving storeys is broadly similar: 
each is raised on a moulded podium, has two-sided pilasters at each 
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Fig. 22. Gasr Doga, Tarhuna. (After a reconstruction by G. Rivani.) 


angle, and is crowned by a plain frieze and a cornice. In neither 
storey do the pilasters have bases distinct from the podium moulding 
on which they stand, but the pilasters of the lower storey differ from 
those of the upper storey in having rudimentary capitals surmounted 
by short lengths of engaged architrave. The third storey was sur- 
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rounded by a Corinthian colonnade carried forward over the fiank- 
ing piers of the facade. There were thirty columns in all, arranged so 
as to give (counting each angle column twice) six at the rear, nine 
on each side, two on the front of each pier and three on its inner side, 
and four across the recessed facade. The continuous footing on 
which the colonnade stood formed a plinth-like projection under the 
base of each column. Examples of the capitals can be seen on the 
ground at the foot of the monument. It is probable that there was 
some form of cella or chamber within the colonnade, but no trace of 
it survives. Under the monument are two intercommunicating, 
vaulted burial chambers reached by a corridor opening in the floor of 
the recess between the piers. The inner chamber is fitted with two low 
stone benches along the rear wall; three small niches cut in the 
opposite wall, above the entrance, were probably intended to hold 
lamps. The quality of the masonry suggests that Gasr Doga was 
built not later than the middle of the third century A.D. 


Temples 

Libyan religion was not conducive to temple-building, and the 
half-dozen temples which have come to light outside the coastal 
cities are, with one exception, rustic shrines of modest dimensions 
and unpretentious architecture. The simplest form of shrine is repre- 
sented by the remains of a small building at Sghedeida on the south 
edge of Tripoli oasis. The structure was square in plan, with a single 
window-like opening in the centre of its front. The walls stood on a 
plain socle and were framed by double-sided pilasters at the angles. 
Their outer surface was rendered in plaster, while their inner surface 
shows traces of a painted decoration of flowers. Opposite the shrine, 
which is dated by remains of votive gifts to the third century a.D., 
stood an altar. The altar was later enclosed in a small square pre- 
cinct which incorporated the facade of the shrine in its rear wall. 

An example of a slightly more elaborate type of shrine is pro- 
vided by the monument known as Gasr Tininai in the Wadi Tininai, 
about nineteen km. north-west of its junction with the Wadi Sofeg- 
gin. The shrine, which was built of limestone masonry, stood on a 
stepped base and consisted of a rectangular chamber preceded by a 
columnar porch. The two porch columns were Corinthian. In 
addition to the doorway opening on to the porch, the chamber had 
an arched window in one side, probably to allow the cult image to 
be seen when the door was closed. That the monument was a temple, 
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and not, as sometimes stated, a mausoleum, is attested by the dis- 
covery close to it of fragments of an inscribed architrave recording 
the construction of a temple by a certain Titus Flavius Capito. The’ 
inscription dates from about A.p. 200. Two other possible examples 
of this type of shrine are represented by foundations only. The first is 
at Ras el-Haddagia, one km. west of el-Khadra. A Neo-Punic in- 
scription found on the site records that the temple, together with its 
cult statue and a portico, was dedicated to Ammon in the proconsul- 
ship of L. Aelius Lamia (a.p. 15-16); the dedicants were Libyans. 
The second example is situated at Graret Gser et-Trab (Arae Philae- 
norum), close to the remains of the Diocletianic frontier monument 
(p. 27). 

The only country temple of any size or complexity is that known 
as Gasr el-Gezira, which lies four km. north-west of Ain el-Auenia 
(Auru) and four km. due north of km. 166 on the Jefren-Giado 
road. The temple, which is relatively well-preserved, is built of excel- 
lent limestone masonry and is probably not later than the early third 
century. The shrine itself, a rectangular structure containing a cen- 
tral chamber flanked by two open-fronted wings, stood facing east 

on the long side of a rectangular podium which projected as a plat- 
form in front of the fagade. The podium had a moulded foot and 
cornice, and was entered by two doors, one near the north end of the 
east side, and the other near the west end of the south side. An inner 
compartment, formed by the substructure of the central chamber of 
the shrine, was reached by a door in its north wall. The whole podium, 
including the area occupied by the shrine, was roofed with timber 
beams fitted into sockets in the walls and carrying a floor, probably 
of beaten earth. There are no traces of a permanent staircase either 
outside or inside the podium. The central chamber of the shrine had 
a single doorway in its front wall, across the top of which ran a 
moulded cornice; in the interior of the room two small ledges, one 
at the far end of each side wall, probably supported a wooden shelf 
across the back wall. The outer side walls of the lateral chambers 
ended at the front in pilasters with moulded bases and Corinthian 
capitals; at the back of each chamber was a small apsidal niche with 
a projecting shelf. The common rear wall of the three chambers, 
much of which still stands to its full height, is surmounted on the 
outside by a cornice. The cornice was probably carried round the 
sides of the building at the same height, and perhaps across the 
facade also, where it would have crowned a low, continuous parapet 
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incorporating long lintel blocks to span the openings of the lateral 
chambers. An inscription found in or near the building and now in 

- Tripoli Castle, commemorates the erection of a statue to Hercules, 
the Romanized Melgart, to whom the temple was presumably 
dedicated. 


Christian Churches 

Up to the present time, remains of nine churches have been found 
in the interior of Tripolitania. The four better-preserved examples 
are described below, but it will perhaps be useful to tabulate the 
others briefly here: 


1, At Gasr Maamura in the Wadi Gsea, seventeen kilometres 
east of Gasr ed-Dauun. A chapel in the form of a truncated 
cross; each of its three arms was square externally and con- 
tained a semicircular apse opening, probably through a rela- 
tively small aperture (unexcavated), on to the central square. 
There seems to have been some form of porch on the fourth 
side of the square. 

2. At Ain Wif, the ancient Thenadassa. Basilical with a single 
apse at the west end. 

3. Near Tebedut, about two kilometres south-east of the village of 
el-Asabaa and half a kilometre north of Henscir Auensi. 
Basilical with a single raised apse at the west end. 

4. Near Bir el-Cur eighteen kilometres due east of Garian. 
Basilical with a single apse. 

5. In the Wadi Crema, near its junction with the Wadi Zaret, 
about ten kilometres west-north-west of Asabaa. Basilical with 
a single unraised eastern apse. 


The four better-preserved churches are those at el-Khadra, el- 
Asabaa, Chafagi Aamer and Gasr es-Suq el-Oti. The first of these 
churches lies next to a fortified building on top of a small hill imme- 
diately south of the Tarhuna—Cussabat road at a point eight kilo- 
metres east of el-Khadra village-centre. Built of mud-and-rubble 
faced with small stones, the church (fig. 23) was originally a simple 
rectangular structure entered by a doorway at the east end of the 
north side and internally divided into nave and aisles by two longi- 
tudinal rows of four columns each. Nave and aisles terminated in 
apses at the west end, the larger, central apse being raised and 
preceded by a small projecting platform. The nave colonnades, 
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which were of limestone, carried longitudinal arcades. Along the 
side walls of each aisle engaged masonry half-columns corre- 
sponded to the nave columns and to the engaged pilasters at the - 
west end of each colonnade; and there was a similar engaged half- 
column on either side of the entrance of each lateral apse. The aisles 
were perhaps barrel-vaulted; the nave probably had a timber roof 
above the clerestory. The interior of the church was adorned with 
elaborately decorated architectural fittings in carved limestone: the 
surviving pieces, which have now been removed to Tripoli Castle, 
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Fig. 23. Church near el-Khadra. 


include window-frames which probably came from the clerestory, 
and impost blocks and brackets, the original positions of which are 
uncertain. Their chip-carved ornament consists mainly of geo- 
metrical and foliage patterns. The altar has vanished without trace: 
a chancel screen, remains of which can be seen between the columns 
of the north colonnade, was a later addition. 

The original church was subsequently enlarged by the addition 
of a suite of chambers, including a baptistery with a cruciform font 
of typical Byzantine form, at the west end. To reach this extension 
from the church, openings were cut in all three apses, that in the 
raised central apse being cut obliquely so as to communicate, by 
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means of a short flight of steps, with the chamber immediately 
behind the south side aisle. The transverse rectangle formed by the 
* extension, while flush with the earlier structure on the north, pro- 
jected some two metres beyond it on the south; and the south wall of 
the extension was prolonged eastwards to enclose a stepped ramp 
leading up to a doorway opening into the west end of the south aisle. 
The purpose of this enclosed entrance passage was presumably 
defensive. The whole of the additional structure, including the 
passage, probably dates, as the form of the font indicates, from the 
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Fig. 24. Church near el-Asabaa. 





Byzantine period. Extensive alterations seem to have been carried 
out at the same time in the fortified building to the west of the church. 
The second church is situated about three kilometres north-west 
of the Mudiriya of Asabaa and one kilometre south of Ras el-Uadi: 
a track leading to it leaves the Garian—Jefren road a short distance 
west of the Mudiriya. The site, which is on high ground overlooking 
the Gebel escarpment, is shared with a few troglodytic dwellings, 
and there is a fortified farm less than a kilometre away to the east. 
The church, which was found incorporated in an Arab Zavia, Was a 
rectangular structure of normal basilical plan (fig. 24) with a nave 
and two aisles, and a single raised apse at the west end. The east end 
and an adjoining stretch of the north side were shut in by a range of 
irregularly shaped secondary rooms. The plan of these rooms has 
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not been completely recovered, but it is clear that those on the east 
must have served as vestibules giving access to the three eastern 
entrances to the church. The room which enclosed the central * 
entrance was built over a large, pre-existing vaulted cistern. The nave 
colonnades consisted of twelve columns each and probably carried 
arcades; bases, shafts, and capitals were of limestone, the capitals 
being partly Ionic from an earlier building, partly Corinthian, and, 
in one instance at least, of uncanonical, local form. The six western- 
most bays of the nave were enclosed by screens held in slots in the 
column-bases, and the altar stocd in the middle of this enclosure 
under a ciborium supported on four slender, spirally fluted columns. 
There is no trace of the steps which led up to the front of the raised 
apse. In the south-east angle of the nave, immediately inside the 
central eastern entrance, is a low platform of uncertain use. There 
was probably a timber roof above a clerestory. Rectangular pillars 
set against the outer side of every other column of the nave-colon- 
nades corresponded to similar pillars engaged to the side walls of 
the aisles, a make-shift arrangement designed to reduce the span of 
the aisle-roofs which were probably in the form of ribbed barrel- 
vaults. Low benches ran along the walls between the pillars. The 
south aisle was directly accessible from the outside by a door near its 
east end; near the west end of the same aisle one vaulted cell of the 
Arab zavia has been left standing. A doorway in the west end of the 
north aisle opened into an L-shaped passage leading to a small 
staircase in the north flank of the apse and also to an outside door 
in the west wall. Behind the apse are the remains of a later baptistery 
with a cruciform font of Byzantine pattern. A hoard of coins found 
on the site of the altar suggests that the main structure dates from 
before the Byzantine reconquest. Other finds made in the church 
include carved limestone brackets similar to those at el-Khadra and, 
in the apse, the tombstone of the presbyter Turrentius, now in 
Tripoli Castle. 

The two remaining churches are the most southerly yet discovered 
in Tripolitania. The first is situated in the Wadi Bosra about twenty 
kilometres south-east of Beni Ulid, in the neighbourhood of three 
fortified farms known as Gasr es-Suq el Oti. The church, which was 
later converted into a mosque, was of basilical plan ( fig. 25) with a 
nave and two aisles and a western apse. The walls were of mud-and- 
rubble faced with small, irregularly squared and coursed stones. 
The east wall, which contained the entrance, has collapsed. The 
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nave was separated from the aisles by arcades, each consisting of 
“five arches carried on a row of four free-standing pillars with an 
engaged pilaster at either end. The arches are turned in ashlar and 
spring from impost-blocks, two of which, at the east end of the north 
arcade, are decorated in low relief with scrolls and rosettes. Nave and 
aisles were vaulted, the vaults of both the nave and the south aisle 
being reinforced by an ashlar rib between the second and third bays 
from the east; the vault of the north aisle is mainly Islamic work. The 
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Fig. 25. Church at Gasr es-Suq el-Oti. 


east end of the nave is occupied by the mihrab of the mosque; the 
west end and the apse are buried under debris. Doors at the west end 
of each aisle led into a roughly rectangular complex of vaulted rooms 
behind the apse, the largest of which was perhaps a baptistery. 
Chafagi Aamer, the last church to be described, is situated in the 
Sciabet Umm el-Chrab, a small right-hand tributary of the Wadi 
Sofeggin, about twenty-five kilometres east of Mizda. The church lies 
next to a fortified building, on the ridge of a sheer-sided salient 
formed by a bend in the wadi. The plan ( fig. 26) is that of a normal 
Tripolitanian basilica with a nave and two aisles and a single, raised 
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western apse; but owing to the restricted space, the body of the 
church is short in proportion to its width. The walls are built of — 
rubble-and-mud faced with smail, fairly regularly squared and 
coursed stones, and the external angles are rounded. In its plain and 
sturdy construction the exterior of the church closely resembles a 
fortified farm. The east facade was pierced by three flat-topped 
doorways. The central door was considerably larger than the lateral 
doors, and its lintel was relieved by a hidden arch. A sketch of the 
church made by a German traveller Barth in 1849 (p/. 32) shows 
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Fig. 26. Church of Chafagi Aamer. 


decorative panels let into the fagade on the left of the central 
entrance, but these have since disappeared. The nave was separated 
from the aisles by arcades, each arcade consisting of five arches 
carried on six limestone columns, of which the first and last abutted 
directly on the end walls. The two capitals still in position are 
undecorated, but three carved capitals, presumably from the nave, 
can be seen at the foot of the hill in front of the church, and Barth 
illustrates two figured examples, which have vanished. The apse was 
reached from the nave by steps now buried under debris. Its half- 
dome was enclosed at the front by a tympanum or screen-wall which 
has left its scar round the head of the apse arch. As in the pre- 
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Byzantine basilicas of Sabratha (p. 116), the screen-wall was probably 
supported by a pair of columns or pillars standingon the chord of the 
apse. The nave was approximately twice the height of the aisles and 
no doubt, like them, barrel-vaulted. Walls and vaults were covered 
with stucco painted with figured representations, fragments of which 
have survived. The apse is flanked by two rectangular vaulted 
chambers entered by doorways at the west end of each aisle. The two 
chambers communicate with each other by means of a vaulted, 
crypt-like passage under the floor of the apse, and each chamber also 
opens westwards on to a large vaulted corridor stretching the full 
width of the church behind the apse. Above each chamber was an 
upper room, to which wooden staircases at either end of the corridor 
gave access. Both upper rooms also communicated directly with the 
interior of the church by doors in either flank of the apse. Beyond 
the west end of the church are the scanty remains of a long, barrel- 
vaulted baptistery, built against the original structure at a later date, 
and communicating with it by two doorways opened in the western 
corridor. Nothing survives of the baptistery save the footings of its 
north and south ends, the spring of the vault along the church wal}, 
and part of one stepped arm of the font, which appears to have been 
of the normal cruciform pattern of the Byzantine period. The rest of 
the structure has collapsed down the hill, together with the terrace 
on which it was built. In a final phase of the church’s history, after 
the baptistery was no longer in use, the doors leading into it were 
blocked. At the same time, the height of the outer walls of the church 
was increased, and a second storey was added over the side aisles. 
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Abacus: flat, four-sided slab forming the uppermost part of a 
capital. 

Aisle: see Basilica. 

Ambo: pulpit from which the Scriptures were read, and sermons 
sometimes delivered, in the early Christian church. 

Apse: semicircular end of a room or recess in a wall, often roofed 
by a half-dome. 

Arcade: series of arches supported by columns or piers. 

Architrave: see Entablature. 

Ashlar: regularly coursed masonry composed of squared blocks. 

Atrium: forecourt surrounded by porticoes; originally the entrance 
hall of a Roman house. 

Attic: low, solid-walled storey rising above the main cornice of a 
building. 


Barrel-vault: vault of semicircular section. 

Basilica: 1. Roman law-court. A rectangular building with exhedrae 
or apses at one or both ends, or in one side; the main 
body of the building might be either (@) surrounded 
internally by a four-sided colonnade, or (4) divided 
lengthwise by two colonnades into a central nave and 
side aisles. There was often a clerestory above the cen- 
tral rectangle of (a) or the nave of (5). 

. form of early Christian church derived from 1(5) with 
one or three apses at one end. 


ip) 


Cabling: convex moulding filling the concave vertical fluting of a 
column, usually confined to the lowest third of the shaft. 

Capital: uppermost part of a column; see Orders, Composite, and 
Pergamene. 

Cardo: main north-south street of a Roman city, usually the axis of 
the town-plan. 

Cavea: auditorium of a Roman theatre or amphitheatre. 
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Cella: chamber of a temple or shrine, in which the cult statue stood. 

Chalcidicum: term apparently applied to a monumental portico in 
front of a market. 

Chancel: the part of a church containing the altar and reserved for 
the use of the clergy. 

Ciborium: ornamental roof or canopy supported on columns over 
the altar of a Christian church. 

Clerestory: wall pierced with windows and rising above the roofs of 
the side aisles of a Basilica. 

Colonnade: row of columns with their entablature. 

Colonnette: small column. 

Composite: form of capital combining the two rings of acanthus 
leaves from the lower part of a Corinthian capital with the two 
volutes of an Ionic capital; the other elements of the order in 
which it is incorporated are treated as in the Ionic and Corinthian 
orders. 

Confornicatio: vaulted passage between the stage and auditorium 
of a Roman theatre, giving direct access to the orchestra from the 
outside. 

Corinthian: see Orders. 

Cornice: see Entablature. 

Cross-vault: vault formed by the intersection of two barrel-vaults at 
right-angles. 

Cryptoporticus: subterranean or enclosed passage, usually with 
light-shafts or small windows set high up. 

Cuneus: one of the wedge-shaped blocks into which the seats of a 
Roman theatre were divided by external radial staircases. 


Dado: lower part of a wall when distinguished from the upper part 
by different treatment (e.g., panelling, painting); it often has a 
moulded plinth and cornice. 

Dais: raised platform. 

Decumanus: street traversing a Roman city from east to west; the 
principal east-west street is the decumanus maximus. 

Doric: see Orders. 


Echinus: bowl-shaped moulding under the abacus of the Doric 
capital; also used of the similar convex moulding under the 
cushion of the Ionic capital. 
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Emblema (pl. emblemata): small mosaic panel composed in the 
mosaicist’s workshop in a shallow clay tray for incorporation in 
a mosaic floor laid directly on the ground. 

Entablature: collective term for the three horizontal members 
above the columns in a classical order. The lowest of the three, 
which forms the lintel resting immediately on the capitals, is the 
architrave. Above the architrave comes the frieze, and above this 
again the projecting cornice crowned by a moulded gutter. For 
the different decorative treatments of the entablature see Orders. 

Exhedra: 1. free-standing semicircular recess for sitting in. 

2. semicircular or rectangular recess opening out of a 
room or portico. Cf. Apse. 


Fluting: decoration of the shaft of a column or pilaster with parallel 
grooves or flutes, usually vertical but sometimes spiral. 
Frieze: 1. see Entablature and Orders. 
2. any horizontal band decorated with continuous ornament 
or figured representations. 


Herm: square pillar surmounted by a bust (originally of Hermes). 
Hypocaust: hollow space under a floor, through which hot air was 
drawn from a furnace to heat the room above. 


Impost: block from which an arch springs. 
Insula: block of houses surrounded by streets. 


Jamb: one of the two side posts of a doorway, on which the lintel 
rests. 


Keystone: central voussoir (q.v.) of a masonry arch. 
Lintel: horizontal beam resting on two uprights. 


Mausoleum: tomb of King Mausolus of Caria at Halicarnassus; 
hence any monumental tomb. 

Metope: one of the slightly recessed square panels which alternate 
with triglyphs in the Doric frieze; usually adorned with relief 
sculpture. 

Monolithic: formed from a single block of stone. 
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Narthex: porch of a Christian church, situated at the further end 
from the chancel and used by penitents and catechumens await- 
ing baptism, who were not admitted to the church itself. 

Nympheum: shrine sacred to the Nymphs; various in form, but 
usually containing statues and a fountain. 


Orchestra: originally the circular dancing-floor on which the action 
of a Greek play took place. In the Roman theatre the orchestra 
was reduced to a semicircle and used to accommodate dis- 
tinguished spectators. 

Orders: the order of a classical building is determined by the treat- 
ment of the columns (or pilasters) and their entablature. The 
architecture of Roman Tripolitania shows great freedom in its 
use of the classical orders, and the following descriptions are for 
general guidance only. 

1, Tuscan: an Italianized version of Greek Doric. The column 
shafts are unfluted and stand on circular moulded bases. The 
Tuscan capital has a plain cylindrical neck ringed by a narrow 
convex moulding at top and bottom and surmounted by a low, 
bowl-shaped echinus. On the echinus lies the flat, square slab 
forming the abacus. The architrave and the frieze are un- 
decorated. 

2. Roman Doric differs from Tuscan mainly in the presence of a 
normal Doric frieze composed of alternate metopes and tri- 
glyphs. The column shafts may be either fluted or plain, and 
may or may not stand on moulded circular bases. 

3. In Roman Ionic the column shaft, which may be fluted or 
plain, stands on a circular moulded base. The capital is charac- 
terized by a ‘cushion’ resting on top of the echinus and over- 
hanging on either side in large spiral scrolls or volutes. The 
echinus and the edges of the square abacus are usually deco- 
rated with carved ornament. The architrave is divided into two 
or three horizontal bands, each projecting slightly in front 
of that below. The frieze is usually treated as a continuous field 
for ornamental or figured relief sculpture. There is normally 
a row of tooth-like ornaments called dentils along the base 
of the cornice and a row of brackets or consoles under its 
projecting surface. 

4. Corinthian, the favourite Roman order, differs from Ionic only 
in the form of the capital. The lower part of the Corinthian 
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capital is sheathed in two rings of acanthus leaves, above which 
eight tall foliate volutes rise to meet in pairs, one pair under 
each angle of the abacus; in the spaces between each pair two 
lower volutes, off-shoots of the taller, curl back to meet each 
other, sending up from their point of junction a flower or leaf 
which rests on the concave edge of the abacus. 

Orthostates: 1. rectangular slabs of stone set side-by-side, with their 
long axis vertical, to form the lowest visible course 
of a wall. 

2. stone pillars occurring at intervals in a wall, the rest 
of whichconsists of concrete, compressed mud, or a 
similar material. 


Pediment: triangular gable-end of a ridge roof; the pediments were 
often filied with sculpture. 

Pergamene: form of capital, the lower part of which is sheathed by 
a ring of acanthus leaves, the upper by a ring of narrow, upright 
lotus leaves; the other elements of the order in which it is incor- 
porated are treated as in the Ionic and Corinthian orders. 

Peristyle: portico surrounding the open courtyard or garden of a 
house. 

Pilaster: pillar engaged to a wall. 

Plinth: 1. low, square slab under the base of a column. 

2. projecting course at the foot of a wall. 

Podium: raised base or platform, usually with a moulded foot and 
cornice; especially the tall platform with steps in front only, on 
which the Italian type of temple stood. 

Portico: 1. long covered hall or ambulatory, one side of which is 
formed by a colonnade, the other by a wall; there may be 
an inner colonnade parallel to the outer. 

2. colonnaded porch in front of a building. 


Quoin: corner-stone. 
Reliquary: receptacle for sacred relics. 


Spandrel: triangular space on either side of the head of an arch, 
externally bounded by the nearest horizontal and vertical 
mouldings. 
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Socle: raised base or platform, often surmounted by receding 
horizontal mouldings. 


Taberna: rectangular chamber used as an office or shop, usually one 
of a row. 

Tholos: circular building. 

Tribunal: exhedra in which the judges sat in a Roman basilica. 

Triglyph: one of the upright rectangular panels which alternate with 
metopes in the Doric frieze; the panel is divided vertically by 
grooves. 

Tuscan: see Orders. 


Vomitorium: exit leading from the seats of a Roman theatre or 


amphitheatre. 
Voussoir: one of the wedge-shaped blocks forming a masonry arch. 
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Maia Dib, 24 

Marset Tibuda, 136 

Mdeina Doga, 136, 137, 159 
Mdeina Sultan, 25, 149 
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Misurata, 14, 15, 51, 136 
Mizda, 24, 38, 137, 151, 167 
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Ras el-Uadi, 165 
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Senama, 159 
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Plates 


Plate 1 

Lepcis Magna from the air. 

Taken from the south-west, the view includes the Severan 
Forum and Basilica (just above centre), the Hadrianic Baths 
(middle distance, right), the Severan Arch (bottom right), 
the Theatre, Chalcidicum and Market (middle distance, left), 
and the Old Forum and Harbour (top left). 

(by courtesy of the Director of the British School at Rome) 
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Plate 2a 

Arch of Septimius Severus, Lepcis Magna, reconstructed. 

From a drawing by Mr. Denys Spittle and Mr. Kenneth Browne. 
(by courtesy of the Director of the British School at Rome) 





Plate 2 

Arch of Septimius Severus, Lepcis Magna. 

The view is taken looking north along the cardo towards 
the ‘Arch of Trajan. A stone marking the beginning of 
L. Aelius Lamia’s road into the interior appears 

in the left foregrqund. 
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Plate 3 
Triumphal Procession from the Arch of Septimius Severus, 
Lepcis Magna. The panel, which comes from the attic storey, 


shows the emperor in a chariot between his sons Caracalla and Geta. 
(Photo, S. E. Haynes) 





Plate 4 


Victory from the Arch of Septimius Severus, Lepcis Magna. 
(Photo, S. E. Haynes) 








Plate 5 

Frigidarium of the Hadrianic Baths, Lepcis Magna, reconstructed. 
The view is taken looking east as in Plate 6. 

From an etching by Mr. Cecil C. Briggs. 

(by courtesy of the Director of the American Academy in Rome) 





Plate 6 

Frigidarium of the Hadrianic Baths, Lepcis Magna. 
Looking east across the western cold basin. 

(by courtesy of Genah, Tripoli) 
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Plate 7 

Head of Medusa from the arcade 

of the Severan Forum, Lepcis Magna. 
(Photo, S. E. Haynes) 





Plate 8 

Interior of the Severan Basilica at 

Lepcis Magna, looking south-east. 
(Photo, Department of Antiquities, Tripoli) 





Plate 9 

Pilasters of the Severan Basilica, Lepcis Magna. 

The pair shown are on the west flank of the north apse; 
that on the right represents Dionysiac scenes. 

(by courtesy of Genah, Tripoli) 
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Plate 11 

Old Forum Church, Lepcis Magna, 

looking north across the platform on which the altar stood. 
(by courtesy of Genah, Tripoli) 





Plate 12 
Arch of Trajan, Lepcis Magna. 
(by courtesy of Genah, Tripoli) 





Plate 13 
Orchestra of the Theatre, Lepcis Magna. 
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Plate 14 
Arch of Marcus Aurelius, Tripoli, 
from the south-west. 





Plate 15 

Sabratha from the air. 

The view is taken looking west, with the Temple of Isis 

in the right foreground, the Theatre in the left middle distance, 
and the Forum and early-imperial city in the centre 

near the top of the picture. Out to sea, the line of reefs 
forming Sabratha’s roadstead shows white. 





Plate 16 

Antonine Temple, Sabratha, 

from the south corner of the surrounding courtyard. 
(Photo, S. E. Haynes) 





Plate 17 

The Forum of Sabratha from the air. 

The view is taken looking north-east, with the 

Basilica in the right foreground, the Temple of 

Liber Pater at the top right, and the Curia and Capitol 
running off the left-hand margin of the picture, 

near the top and bottom respectively. Compare Plate 18. 
(by courtesy of the Director of the British School at Rome) 





Plate 18 

Temple of Liber Pater and Forum, Sabratha, reconstructed. 
The drawing shows the area as it would have been about 
A.D. 200. In the right foreground is the Basilica with 
clerestory: above the Temple appear the Seaward Baths. 
From a drawing made by Mr. Alan Sorrell 

in consultation with Dr. Kathleen Kenyon. 

(by courtesy of the Editor of The Illustrated London News) 
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Plate 19 

Temple of Liber Pater, Sabratha, 
from the south-east. 

(Photo, S. E. Haynes) 





Plate 20 

Basilica of Justinian, Sabratha, from the south-west. 
In the foreground is the door leading from the western 
portico into the south aisle; beyond it, in the nave, 
appears the ambo. 





Plate 21 
Mosaic floor from the Basilica of Justinian, Sabratha, 


now in the Museum. The setting reproduces the internal 
arrangements of the church. 
(Photo, Department of Antiquities, Tripoli) 





Plate 22 

Theatre, Sabratha, from the air. 

The view is taken looking west, 

with the early-imperial city in the background. 





Plate 23 
Orchestra and Stage of the Theatre, Sabratha. 
(by courtesy of Genah, Tripoli) 





Plate 24 

North Gate of the Fort of Bu Ngem, 

from a drawing made by Captain G. F. Lyon in 1819, 
(G. F. Lyon, Travels in Northern Africa, London, 1821) 





Plate 25 

Fortified Farm at Bir Scedeua, Wadi Sofeggin. 
A well-preserved, tower-like structure 

with three internal storeys. 

(Photo, E.T.A.L.) 
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Plate 26 

Fortified Farm at Bir en-Nesma, Wadi Sofeggin. 
The farm ts notable for its richly decorated entrance. 
(Photo, E.T.A.L.) 





Plate 27 
Ghirza in the fourth century a.p., from a drawing by Mr. Alan Sorrell 
made in consultation with Mrs. Olwen Brogan. Ghirza, the largest of the 
settlements built in the Tripolitanian frontier zone by the soldier-farmers 
known as /imitanei, consisted of at least thirty substantial buildings, in- 
cluding six exceptionally large fortified farms of square plan with central 
courtyard. The beds of the main wadi and its tributaries, which were ex- 
tensively cultivated, were barred at frequent intervals by low stone dykes 
to prevent the torrent causing soil-erosion, and to hold up the water long 
enough to sink into the earth. In the top left-hand corner, below the 
furthest visible reach of the main wadi, can be seen the nearer of the two 
cemeteries of Ghirza. 
(by courtesy of the Editor of The Illustrated London News) 





Plate 28 
Temple-type Tomb in the northern cemetery, Ghirza, from the east. 
(Photo, Department of Antiquities, Tripoli) 
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Plate 29 

Arcaded temple-type Tomb in 

the northern cemetery, Ghirza, from the south. 
(Photo, Department of Antiquities, Tripoli) 





Plate 30 

Relief from a tomb at Ghirza, now in Tripoli. 

Two men are reaping, while a third carries a loaded basket. 
(Photo, Department of Antiquities, Tripoli) 





Plate 31 
Obelisk Tomb at Mselleten, Wadi Merdum. 
(Photo, E.T.A.L.) 
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Plate 32 

Church of Chafagi Aamer, from the east. 

After a drawing made by Heinrich Barth in 1850. 
(H. Barth, Travels and Discoveries in North and 
Central Africa 1849-1855, London, 1857, Vol. 1) 
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